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THE TREE OF THE FIELD IS MAN’S LIFE. 


T is gratifying to see Ohio take such deep 
interest in tree-planting, which is begin- | 
ning so strongly to attract public attention. 
Setting apart one day for this purpose and 
making it a general holiday will add attrac- 
tiveness to utility, and give it a deeper hold 
on the popular heart. But the happiest 
thought of all was to make it a holiday for 
the public schools, and have the children 
practically take part in it and set out groups 
of trees for their favorite authors. You thus 
not only connect trees with the associations 
of childhood and their pleasantest holidays, 
but with authors from whom they receive 
their earliest and best impressions. We 
sometimes forget that the highest aim of 
education is to form right character—and 
that is accomplished more by impressions 
made upon the heart than by knowledge im- 
parted to the mind. The awakening of our 
best sympathies—the cultivation of our best 
and purest tastes—strengthening the desire 
to be useful and good, and directing youth- 
ful ambition to unselfish ends—such are the 
objects of true education. Surely nothing 
can be better calculated to procure these 
ends than this holiday set apart for the pub- 
lic schools. Jj. T. Headley. 


WHEN we plant a tree, we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling-place for those 
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SELECTIONS ON TREES FOR ARBOR DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


FROM SUPT. JOHN B. PEASLEE’S ‘‘ TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 








—Bible. 
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if not for ourselves. As 
apling, 


who come after us, 
you drop the seed, as you plant the 


| your left hand hardly knows what your right 


hand is doing. But Nature knows, and in 
due time the Power that sees and works in 
secret will reward you openly. You have 
been warned against hiding your talent in a 
napkin ; but if your talent takes the form of 
a maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin 
is a shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the lap 
of the earth,’’ you may hide it there, un- 
blamed ; and when you render in your ac- 


count, you will find that your deposit has 
been drawing compound tly all the 
time. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ALAS, in how many places is the forest 
which once lent us shade nothing more than 
a memory! The grave and noble circle 
which adorned the mountain is every day 
contracting. Where you come in hope of 
seeing life, you find but the image of death. 
O, who will really undertake the defense of 
the trees, and rescue them from senseless 
destruction? Who will eloquently set forth 
their manifold mission, and their active and 
incessant assistance in the regulation of the 
laws which rule our globe? Without them, 
it seems delivered over to blind destiny, 
which will involve it again into chaos! 
The motive powers and purificators of the 
atmosphere through the respiration of their 
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foliage, avaricious collectors to the advan- 
tage of future ages of the solar heat, it is 
they which pacify the storm and avert its 
most disastrous consequences. In the low- 
lying plains, which have no outlet for their 
waters, the trees, long before the advent of 
man, drained the soil by their roots, forc- 
ing the stagnant waters to descend and con- 
struct at a lower depth their useful reser- 
voirs. And now, on the abrupt declivities, 
they consolidate the crumbling soil, check 
and break the torrent, control the melting 
of the snows, and preserve to the meadows 
the fertile humidity which in due time will 
overspread them with a sea of flowers. And 
is not this enough? ‘To watch over the life 
of the plant and its general harmony, is it 
not to watch over the safety of humanity? 
The tree, again, was created for the nurture 
of man, to assist him in his industries and 
his arts. It is owing to the tree, to its soul, 
earth-buried for so many centuries, and now 
restored to light, that we have secured the 
wings of the steam-engine. Thank heaven 
for the trees! With my feeble voice I claim 


for them the gratitude of man. 
Madame Michelet. 


WE wish to wake up the people to the 
value of their forests, and to prevent the ful- 
fillment of the prediction of Bryant’s Indian 
at the burial-place of his fathers: 

But I behold a fearful sign 
To which the white man’s eyes are blind. 
Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed, 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood. 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains sported in the shade. 
These grateful sounds are heard no more: 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening currents run; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 


THE trees may outlive the memory of 
more than one of those in whose honor they 
were planted. But if it is something to 
make two blades of grass grow where only 
one was growing, it is much more to have 
been the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of winters, 
or of an elm which shall canopy with its 
green cloud of foliage half as many genera- 
tions of mortal immortalities. I have writ- 
ten many verses, but the best poems I have 
produced are the trees I planted on the hill- 
side which overlooks the broad meadows, 
scalloped and rounded at their edges by 
loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature 
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finds rhymes for them in the recurring meas- 
ures of the seasons. Winter strips them of 
their ornaments, and gives them, as it were, 
in prose translation, and summer reclothes 
them in all the splendid phrases of their 
leafy language. What are these maples and 
beeches and birches but odes and idyls and 
madrigals? What are these pines and firs 
and spruces but holy hymns, too solemn for 
the many-hued raiment of their gay decid- 
uous neighbors? Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Tue objects ‘of the restoration of the 
forests are as multifarious as the motives 
which have led to their destruction, and as 
the evils which that destruction has occa- 
sioned. The planting of the mountains will 
diminish the frequency and violence of 
river inundations, prevent the formation of 
torrents; mitigate the extremes of atmos- 
pheric temperature, humidity, and precipi- 
tation ; restore dried-up springs, rivulets, and 
sources of irrigation ; shelter the fields from 
chilling and from parching winds; prevent 
the spread of miasmatic effluvia ; and, finally, 
furnish an inexhaustible and self-renewing 
supply of material indispensable to so many 
purposes of domestic comfort, to the success- 
ful exercise of every art of peace, every 
destructive energy of war. Geo. P. Marsh. 


THE PINE TREE. 


THE tremendous unity of the pine absorbs 
and moulds the life of a race. The pine 
shadows rest upon a nation. The northern 
peoples, century after century, lived under 
one or other of the two great powers of the 
pine and the seaj both infinite. They dwelt 
amidst the forests as they wandered on the 
waves, and saw no end nor any other hori- 
zon. Still the dark, green trees, or the 
dark, green waters, jagged the dawn with 
their fringe or their foam. And whatever 
elements of imagination, or of warrior 
strength, or of domestic justice, were brought 
down by the Norwegian or the Goth against 
the dissoluteness or degradation of the south 
of Europe, were taught them under the green 


roofs and wild penetralia of the pine. 
John Ruskin. 


THERE is a serene and settled majesty in 
woodland scenery that enters into the soul, 
and delights and elevates it, and fills it with 


noble inclinations. . . As the leaves of 
trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities 
of the air, and to breathe forth a purer 
atmosphere, so it seems to me as if they 
drew from us all sordid and angry passions, 
and breathed forth peace and philantrophy. 
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. . « There is something nobly simple and 
pure in a taste for the cultivation of forest 
trees. It argues, I think, a sweet and gen- 
erous nature to have this strong relish for 
the beauties of vegetation, and this friend- 
ship for the hardy and glorious sons of the 
forest. There is a grandeur of thought con- 
nected with this part of rural economy. It 
is, if I may be allowed the figure, the heroic 
line of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, 
and free-born, and aspiring men. He who 
plants an oak, looks forward to future ages, 
and plants for posterity. Nothing can be 
less selfish than this. Washington Irving. 


THEY who dwell beside the stream and hill 
Prize little treasures there so kindly given: 
The song of birds, the babbling of the rill, 
The pure, unclouded light and air of heaven. 
They walk as those who seeing can not see, 
Blind to this beauty even from their birth; 
We value little blessings ever free; 
We covet most the rarest things of earth. 
But rising from the dust of busy streets 
These forest children gladden many hearts; 
As some old friend their welcome presence greets 
The toil-worn soul, and fresher life imparts. 
Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies [back ; 
Above the glare which stifling walls throw 
Through quivering leaves we see the soft blue 
skies, 
Then happier tread the! dull, unvaried track. 
Alice B. Neal. 


FOREST FLOWERS. 


Our forests are fast disappearing. In 
their sheltering shade and the rich mould 
of their annually decaying leaves, the greater 
number of our loveliest plants are found; 
and when the axe comes, that cruel weapon 
that wars upon nature’s freshness, and the 
noble oak, the elm, the beech, the maple, 
and the tulip-tree fall with a loud crash in 
the peaceful solitude, even the very birds 
cau understand that a floral death-knell 
sounds through the melodious wilderness. 

A number of our choicest plants are 
threatened with extinction ; for as the woods 
are cleared away these tender offsprings, the 
pretty flowers, which we so dearly cherish, 
will perish utterly. It is, therefore, well to 
prevent as far as possible the destruction of 
our native forests, as well as to plant forest 
trees, if for no other purpose than the pres- 
ervation of the little helpless, blooming 
beauties that adorn our woodland shades. 

Gustavus Frankenstein. 


Or the infinite variety of fruits which 
spring from the bosom of the earth, the 
trees of the wood are greatest in dignity. 
Of all the works of the creation which know 
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the changes of life and death, the trees of 
the forest have the longest existence. Of 
all the objects which crown the gray earth, 
the woods preserve unchanged, throughout ° 
the greatest reach of time, their native char- 
acter. The works of man are eyer varying 
their aspect; his towns and his fields alike 
reflect the unstable opinions, the fickle wills 
and fancies of each passing generation; but 
the forests on his borders remain to-day the 
same they were ages of years since. Old as 
the everlasting hills, during thousands of 
seasons they have put forth, and laid down 
their verdure in calm obedience to the de- 
cree which first bade them cover the ruins 
of the Deluge. Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
THE monarch oak, the patriot of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and then he stays 


Supreme in state; and in three more decays. 
Dryden. 


THE young oak grew, and proudly grew, 
For its roots were deep and strong ; 

And a shadow broad on the earth it threw, 
And the sunshine linger’d long 

On its glossy leaf, where the flickering light 
Was flung to the evening sky; 

And the wild bird sought to its airy height, 
And taught her young to fly. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


A TREE, to the thoughtful and loving 
student of nature, suggests ideas of beauty 
and perfection to which the mind can not 
be lifted, save by a process of wondering 
admiration. Francis George Heath. 


THE project of connecting the planting of 
trees with the names of authors isa beautiful 
one, and one certain to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the children who participate in 
these exercises. The institution, of an ‘‘Ar- 
bor Day’’ is highly commendable from its 
artistic consequences, and can not fail to re- 
sult in great benefit to the climate and to 
the commercial interests of the country 
when it becomes an institution of general 
adoption. B. P. Mann. 


It is a great pleasure to think of the 
young people assembling to celebrate the 
planting of trees, and connecting them with 
the names of authors whose works are the 
farther and higher products of our dear old 
Mother Nature. An Oriental poet says of 
his hero: 

“Sunshine was hein a wintry place, 
And in midsummer coolness and shade.” 

Such are all true thinkers, and no truer 
monuments of them can exist than beautiful 
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trees. Our word ‘‘ book”’ is from the beech, 
tablets on which men used to write. Our 
word Bible is from the Greek for bark of a 
tree. Our word paper is from the tree 
papyrus—the tree which Emerson found the 
most interesting thing he saw in Sicily. 
Our word library is from the Latin der, 
bark of atree. Thus literature is traceable 
in the growth of trees, and was originally 
written on leaves and wooden tablets. The 
West responds to the East in associating 
great writers with groups of trees, and a 
grateful posterity will appreciate the poetry 
of this idea as well while it enjoys the shade 
and beauty which the schools are securing 
for it. Moncure D. Conway. 


IMPARTING to waste places more than their 
pristine beauty and associating the names of 
departed loved ones with our work is a 
poetic and sublime conception. It symbol- 
izes our faith in a resurrection to a higher 
and better life when the hard struggles of 
this sin-cursed world are passed. 

Samuel F. Cary. 

Wuar a noble gift to man are the forests! 
What a debt of gratitude and admiration 
we owe for their utility and their beauty! 
How pleasantly the shadows of the wood fall 
upon our heads when we turn from the glit- 
ter and turmoil of the world of man! The 
winds of heaven seem to linger amid their 
balmy branches, and the sunshine falls like 
a blessing upon the green leaves; the wild 
breath of the forest, fragrant with bark and 
berry, fans the brow with grateful freshness ; 
and the beautiful woodlight, neither garish 
nor gloomy, full of calm and peaceful influ- 


ences, sheds repose over the spirit. 
Susan Fenimore Cooper. 


THE heave, the wave, the bend 
Of everlasting trees, whose busy leaves 
Rustle their songs of praise, while ruin weaves 
A robe of verdure for their yielding bark, 
While mossy garlands, full and rich and dark, 
Creep slowly round them! Monarch of the wood, 


Whose mighty scepters sway the mountain brood, | 


Shelter the winged idolaters of Day— 

And grapple with the storm-god, hand to hand, 
Then drop like weary pyramids away, 
Stupendous monuments of calm decay. 

John Neal. 


THERE oft the muse, what most delights her, sees: 
Long living galleries of aged trees, 

Bold sons of earth, that lift their arms so high, 
As if once they would invade the sky. 

In such green — the first kings reigned, 


Slept in their shade, and angels entertained; 
With such old councilors they did advise, 
And, by frequenting sacred groves, grew wise. 
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Most worthy of the oaken wreath. 
The ancients him esteemed 
Who, in a battle had from death 


Some man of worth redeemed. 
Drayton. 


Wirth his gnarled old arms and his iron form 
Majestic in the wood, 

From age to age, in sun and storm, 
The live-oak long has stood ; 

The generations come and go, 
And still he stands upright, 

And he sternly looks on the world below, 
As conscious of his might. 


A SONG to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ? 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green 
And his fifty arms so strong ! [crown, 
There’s fear in his frown, when the sun goes, 
And the fire in the west fades out: |down, 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 
* * * * * * * 
Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone; 
And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 


When a hundred years are gone. 
H., F. Chorley. 


Ou! come to the woodlands, ’t is joy to behold, 
The new waken’'d buds in our path way unfold; 
For Spring has come forth, and the bland south- 
ern breeze 
Is telling the tale to the shrub and the trees, 
Which, anxious to show her 
The duty they owe her, [ gold. 
Have decked themselves gayly in emerald and 


THE oak, for grandeur, strength, and noble size, 
Excels all trees that in the forest grow ; 

From acorn small, that trunk, those branches 
To which such signal benefits we owe. [rise, 

Behold, what shelter in its ample shade, [rain. 
From noontide sun, or from the drenching 

And of its timber gtanch vast ships are made, 
To sweep rich cargoes o’er the watery main. 


ProupD monarch of the forest ! 
That once a sapling bough 

Didst quail far more at evening's breath 
Than at the tempest now. 

Strange scenes have passed, long ages rolled, 
Since first upon thy stem, 

Then weak as osier twig, spring set 
Her leafy diadem. 


To thee but little recks it 
What seasons come or go; 

Thou lov’st to breathe the gale of spring 
And bask in summer's glow; 

But more to feel the wintry winds 
Sweep by in awful mirth, 

For well thou know’st each blast will fix 
Thy roots more deep in earth. 


Would that to me life’s changes 
Did thus with blessings come ! 

That mercies might, like gales of spring 
Cause some new grace to bloom ! 
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And that the storm which scattereth 
Each earth-born hope abroad, 

Might anchor those of holier birth 
More firmly on my God. 


Ir I could put my words in song, 
And tell what's there enjoyed, 

All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. 


In my plot no tulips blow— 

Snow-loving pines and oaks instead ; 
And rank the savage maples grow 

From Spring's faint flush to Autumn red. 


My garden is a forest ledge, 
Which older forests bound; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 


Then plunge to depths profound. 
R. W. Emerson. 


TEACHERS will please give the pupils the 
following account of the way in which Mr. 
Morris came to write the poem, ‘‘ Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree.’? The poem should 
then be memorized by all the pupils, and 
recited or sung on ‘‘Arbor Day.’’ Mr. 
Morris, in a letter to a friend, dated New 
York, February 1, 1837, gave in substance 
the following account: Riding out of town 
a few days since, in company with a friend, 
an old gentleman, he invited me to turn 
down a little, romantic woodland pass, not 
far from Bloomingdale. ‘‘ Your object ?’’ 
inquired I. ‘‘ Merely to look once more at 
an old tree planted by my grandfather long 
before I was born, under which I used to 
play when a boy, and where my sisters 
played with me. There I often listened to 
the good advice of my parents. Father, 
mother, sisters—all are gone, nothing but 
the old tree remains.’’ And a paleness 
overspread his fine countenance, and tears 
came to his eyes. After a moment’s pause, 
he added: ‘‘ Don’t think me foolish. I 
don’t know how it is: I never ride out 
but I turn down this lane to look at that 
old tree. I have a thousand recollections 
about it, and I always greet it as a familiar 
and well-remembered friend.’’ These words 
were scarcely uttered when the old gentle- 
man cried out, ‘‘ There it is!’’ Near the tree 
stood a man with his coat off, sharpening an 
axe. ‘‘ You’re not going to cut that tree 
down, surely ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, but I am, though,”’ 
said the woodman. ‘‘ What for?’’ inquired 
the old gentleman, with choked emotion. 
‘‘What for? I like that! Well, I will tell 
you. I want the tree for firewood.’’ ‘‘What 
is the tree worth to you for firewood ?’’ 
‘*Why, when down, about ten dollars.”’ 
‘* Suppose I should give you that sum,’’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘would you let it stand?’’ 
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‘* Yes.’’ ‘* You are sure of that?’’ ‘* Posi- 
tive!’’ ‘*Then give me a bond to that 
effect.’’ We went into the little cottage in 
which my companion was born, but which 
is now occupied by the woodman. I drew 
up the bond. It was signed, and the money 
paid over. As we left, the young girl, the 
daughter of the woodman, assured us that 
while she lived the tree should not be cut. 
These circumstances made a strong impres- 
sion on my mind, and furnished me with 
the materials for the song I send you. 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
‘Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand; 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea,— 
And wouldst thou hack it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
O, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive the foolish tear; 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I've a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 
Geo. P. Morris. 
Ou! bear me then to vast embowering shades, 
To twilight groves, and visionary vales; 
To weeping grottoes, and prophetic glooms! 
Where angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous, sweep, or seem to sweep, along; 
And voices, more than human, through the void, 
Deep-sounding, seize the enthusiastic ear. 
Thomson. 
O WILLow, why forever weep, 
As one who mourns an endless wrong? 
What hidden woe can lie so deep? 
What utter grief can last so long? 


Mourn on forever, unconsoled, 
And keep your secret, faithful tree! 
No heart in all the world can hold 
A sweeter grace than constancy. 
Elizabeth A. Allen. 
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HERE Nature does a house for me erect, 
Nature, the wisest architect, 
Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 
Yet the dead timber prize. Cowley. 


I CARE not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim; 
But I, in June, am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors— 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race. 
SR. Lowell. 


In June 't is good to lie beneath a tree 

While the blithe season comforts every sense, 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 

Brimming it o'er with sweetness unawares. 

Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 

Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 

And tenderly lines some last-year robin's nest. 
J. R. Lowell. 


A GLORIOUS tree is the old gray oak; 
He has stood for a thousand years— 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers; 
As around their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 
He has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle; 
He has heard the hail, 
As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle ; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might) 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. George Hill. 


A sonG for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The garden of God's own hand, 
The pride of his centuries, 
Hurrah! for the kingly oak, 
For the maple, the forest queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green. 


For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm, 
So brave and majestic and strong. 
Hurrah! for the beech tree trim, 
For the hickory staunch at core, 
For the locust, thorny and grim, 
For the silvery sycamore. 


A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
From the desolate zone of snows 
To the zone of the burning line. 
Hurrah! for the warders proud 
Of the mountain-side and vale, 
That challenge the lightning cloud, 
And buffet the stormy gale. 





A song for the forest, aisled 
With its Gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 
Where man becometh a child, 
As he listens the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 
The hymn that telleth his soul 
That God is the Lord of the wood. 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
Hurrah! for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah! for the forest grand, 
The pride of his centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 
W. H. Venable. 


THE wealth, beauty, fertility, and health- 
fulness of the country largely depend upon 
the conservation of our forests and the plant- 
ing of trees. John Greenleaf Whittier. 


I HALTED at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending— . 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 


Mine host—it was an apple-tree— 
He smilingly received me, 

And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit, 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing: 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 


3eneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me; 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 


And when I rose, and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 

He only shook his lofty head— 
I blessed him, and departed. 


From the German. 


THE groves were God's firsttemples. Ere man 
learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst this cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


ComE, let us plant the apple-tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
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CONFLICT OF TWO IDEALS, 


BY COL. F. W. PARKER. 


HERE are two ideals in education, the 

one of limitation, the other of freedom. 
We must know whence we came, and the 
history of the past with all its traditions, in 
order to know whence our ideals have come. 
All progress has been made by the discovery 
and the application of truth. Real progress 
has been along the line of the lowest state 
of society. The real history of a people is 
the history of its humblest homes. The his- 
tory of the ideal of limitation is the history 
of the world. Let me use England, China 
and Prussia as illustrations. 

The problem with England for the last 
twenty-five years has been how to keep its 
poorest subjects in subjection to the monarch 
with the least trouble. Her policy has been 
to keep them in ignorance. But in Prussia, 
that little kingdom which Frederick the 
Great said he would make so powerful that 
no nation should be able to conquer it, a 
different policy was pursued. All her men 
were trained to make good artisans and 
brave soldiers who would stand to their guns, 
and be shot down upon the field of battle. 

This end was attained through the furn- 
ishing of food for the intellectual as well as 
for the physical development of all her citi- 
zens. Little did the wise ruler of Prussia 
know that his people were being trained by 
object lessons. But a change came, There 
was to be a conflict of the two ideals. Prus- 
sia represented the school of object-teaching 
in which the ideal of freedom had slowly 
but unconsciously sprung into being. 

Neighboring countries, as Germany and 
Russia, in their schools, had the ideal of lim- 
itation. Russia looked over to Prussia and 
said, ‘‘ Your people are taught to think. 
Stop it!’’ It is generally supposed that to 
Wellington belongs the glory of defeating 
Bonaparte. But the Germans say that the 
credit of the great-victory is due to the 
Prussian troops. 

In the course of time there was a revolu- 
tion in Prussia. The people cried aloud for 
certain rights, which the monarch did not 
wish to grant. He was in trouble. He 
sought for advice. Again Russia cried out, 
‘*¢ Your subjects are taught to think. Stop it! 
Turn out your free school masters! Give 
the children text-books. Have them learn 
dogmatic statements. There is no other way 
under heaven for you to control your peo- 
ple. Enslave their minds, and their bodies 
will be willing subjects.’’ 
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The advice was taken. Diesterweg was 
banished. Why? Simply because he had 
evolved thought from his pupils. But Bis- 
marck, the great statesman, although an ab- 
solutist, appointed a Cultus-Minister who 
believed in the ideal of freedom. Under 
him the school-masters were re-instated. 
They said, ‘‘ Now we can have our object- 
teaching and our freedom.’’ What was the 
result? The Germans marched against 
France, and conquered her. 

Socialism, the form under which the ideal 
of freedom manifests itself, reared its threat- 
ening head. Once more the books were 
brought in, and the tide of freedom was 
turned back into the channel of limitation. 
I make the brief statement that limitation is 
the ideal, quantity the method, and depend- 
ence the result. 

In the lives of such men as Socrates we 
perceive the doctrine of harmonious growth 
exemplified. Also in the lives of such men 
as Pestalozzi, Frcebel, and Horace Mann, do 
we perceive the same fact illustrated? What 
does their doctrine of education mean? 
Simply that the work of every man is to 
make himself free. 

When the Republic was founded it be- 
came possible for freedom in education toap- 
pear. Nolonger the subjects of a king, each 
subject became aking. The free schools were 
founded. That every child should have an 
education was the purpose of the young Re- 
public. Never before had any other nation 
attempted to carry out so gigantic an under- 
taking. 

But let us examine more carefully this 
ideal of freedom. According to it, it be- 
came necessary to know the whole being. 
How much do we know about ourselves? 
It is necessary to know the subjects used to 
develop this being. Thus a course of study 
becomes only a means to this end—simply a 
means of growth. But suppose the subjects 
are known, how are we to make a suitable 
course of study? This is a question which 
I would have answered more readily twenty 
years ago than to-day. It isa great question. 

According to the old ideal, everything is 
based upon quantity. Everything is put 
into the expression, ‘‘So much in so many 
hours.’’ Have they gone through the book, 
or through with the work prescribed ? are the 
questions asked by anxious superintendents. 

If the ideal of limitation is right, then is 
the system of marking used in a school right 
and consistent. But their results seem to 
be terrible. According to the other ideal, 
there are no scales that can weigh the result 
we seek—the building of character. 
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The course of study is made for them, 
and not they for the course of study. A 
school can be made like a watch, a very 
machine, but the results of such machine 
work should be feared. 

What is reading under the old ideal? It 
is the pronunciation of words with the regu- 
larity of atri:p hammer. Reading ought to 
be the getting of thought. 

“Oh, I have a method of casting out the 
nines,” says one teacher. She tells the method 
to the pupils, and asks whether they see it? 
They generally lie, and say yes. The Pes- 
talozzian motto of ‘‘ Ideas before words,”’ 
makes arithmetic what it ought tobe. Ge- 
ometry under the ideal of limitation consists 
in the learning of propositions. How many 
have you learned? is the question. But un- 
der the new ideal it is made a means of de- 
veloping power to think at every step. But 
what is Geography according to the limita- 
tion ideals? Simply a grand confusion of 
facts—while it should be made a basis for 
history, and another means for mental 
growth. 

A man said to me the other day, ‘‘If I 
didn’t get the words of my Geography when 
a boy, just as they were in the book, I gota 
flogging.’ ‘That man is a living example 
of the ideal‘of limitation. ‘‘ Children must 
be held in their seats,’’ said a master. ‘‘If 
I go by your school, and find it quiet, I 
know that you are teaching a good school ; 
but if it is noisy, then I know it is a poor 
school.”’ 

I was criticised at Quincy because the 
pupils in the school did not behave like so 
many machines. The screws of limitation 
as to discipline were not down tight enough. 
I remember visiting a school in which the 
children sat very still. They looked straight 
before them and stared at the walls. Their 
eyes had the expression of inmates of an in- 
sane asylum. When asked a question, a 
current of electricity seemed to set their 
mouths in motion, and the words came out. 
What were these children trained for? For 
the docile subjects of others; to be ruled 
over by political bosses. If our John Kel- 
lysare to be deprived of their unjust power, 
our children must be properly trained in the 
schools. When a child learns to choose for 
himself, from that moment he is free. 

The welfare of the country rests in the 
hands of its educators, and not in those of 
its politicians, as is generally supposed. Are 
we satisfied when mobs and bosses rule, 
when hoodlums overrun our cities? If not 
let us be up and at work. The battle-ground 
is the kindergarten and the school-room. 
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We must fight this battle or die! Who is 
willing to gird on the armor for the conflict 
already upon us? 

wonvtiemtesititabaclngiaiain 


‘*‘AUTHORS’ GROVE.” 
TREE-PLANTING BY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN B. PEASLEE. 


HH eooee received many inquiries from 
educators concerning the planting of 
‘* Authors’ Grove’’ by the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools, showing a general interest in it, 
I have concluded to send for publication in 
The Journal the following history of the 
event; and since this is the first grove ever 
planted in memory of authors, I have no 
doubt a full account will be read with atten- 
tion, and may prove useful. 

At the request of- the projectors of the 
American Forestry Congress, which was 
held in Cincinnati during the last week of 
April, 1882, Governor Foster issued a 
proclamation, in which he designated Thurs- 
day, April 27, as ‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ and called 
upon the people of Ohio to devote that day 
to tree-planting. Acting in the spirit of the 
Governor’s proclamation, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Cincinnati decided to dismiss the 
schools for two days—April 27 and 28— 
thus giving teachers and pupils an opportu- 
nity of participating in the tree-planting on 
Arbor Day, and of attending the remaining 
exercises of the Congress. 

After this action of the Board, it occurred 
to me that it would be an important thing 
for the schools to plant trees in honor and 
memory of our great American writers, to 
be known as ‘‘ Authors’ Grove.’’ Accord- 
ingly about six acres were selected in Eden 
Park (the largest park belonging to the city) 
and set aside by the Board of Public Works 
for this grove. A meeting of the school 
principals and special superintendents was 
called, at which it was decided that each of 
the schools, and of the departments of music, 
drawing, and penmanship, should select an 
author in whose honor and memory that 
school or department should plant a group 
of trees. The general arrangement of the 
grove was under the supervision of Professor 
Strauch, the celebrated superintendent of 
Spring Grove Cemetery, who directed that 
the trees be planted in groups. And, to 
make the grove look as nearly like nature as 
possible, Mr. Strauch directed that wide, 
irregular, open spaces be left here and there, 
and that no three trees be planted in a row. 

That the part the pupils took in the plant- 
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ing may not be misunderstood, I will state 
that experienced tree-planters did most of 
the work of setting out the trees previous to 
Arbor Day, and that the pupils completed 
the setting by filling around each tree soil 
left in heaps for that purpose. During the 
entire week of the meeting of Forestry Con- 
gress, nearly twenty thousand pupils of the 
public schools wore blue badges (blue is the 
designated color for flags, banners, etc., for 
this grove), on which were printed the 
names of their respective authors. In some 
of the schools the boys were organized into 
companies, under the name of Forestry 
Cadets; ¢. g., the ‘‘Emerson Forestry Ca- 
dets,’’ of Hughes High School ; the ‘* Long- 
fellow Forestry Cadets,’’ of the Eleventh 
District School; the ‘‘Holmes Forestry 


Cadets,’’ of the Twenty-second District | 
| many years I have felt a deep interest in 


School. ‘The girls and the boys not organ- 


ized in companies were called ‘‘ Foresters ; 


e. g., the ‘‘ Whittier Foresters,’’ the‘‘ Frank- | 


9 


lin Foresters,’’ and so on. 

On Arbor Day ‘‘ Authors’ Grove’’ was 
distinguished by a large blue flag, placed 
near the centre of the Grove, and by small 
flags of the same color placed around the 
Grove. At each group of trees a banner 


was erected on which was inscribed the 


author’s name. At a signal the pupils, 
boys and girls, upwards of seven thousand 
in number—(there would have been more 
than double the number had it not rained 
the day before)—were formed in circles, 
squares, triangles, and figures of stars, and 
at each tree in the centre of these stood 
a pupil, with shovel in hand. The remain- 
ing exercises consisted, in general, of giving 
brief sketches of the authors’ lives; of read- 
ing letters and short selections from their 
writings ; of reciting, individually or in con- 
cert, appropriate extracts; of singing, and 
of the ceremony of throwing the soil—each 
pupil in turn—about the trees. 

At the expiration of about twenty minutes 
the second signal was given, when all the 
pupils formed in circles and marched around 
the groups, singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ and other national songs. This 
concluded what were, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting and profitabie lessons the pupils 
ever had in a single day; for, in partici- 
pating in the planting of this grove, they 
have not only obtained a better knowledge 
of American authors and their literature, 
but have learned to care for and protect 
forest trees. Besides, the importance of 
forestry has been impressed upon the minds 
of thousands of children by the celebration, 
few of whom knew before of the existence of 


“AUTHOR'S GROVE.” 





| the conservation of 


| —persons in 
| kills two birds with one stone, to make 
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such a subject. The notice of parents, also, 
was attracted to it. 

It is worthy of notice that not one of the 
thousands of pupils in Eden Park on Arbor 
Day disturbed a tree in any manner. It is 
a noticeable circumstance that, on the very 
day the students of Hughes High School 
planted their group of trees in honor of the 
great Emerson, he died at his home in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. The date of Emer- 
son’s death (April 27, 1882) is the date of 
planting Authors’ Grove, and the two events 
will ever be associated together in the minds 
of our children. 

To show how some of our great authors 
look upon tree-planting and the preservation 
of our forests, a few extracts .from letters 
received by me are given. 


From John Greenleaf Whittier: ‘‘ For 


f our forests and the 
planting of trees. The wealth, beauty, 
fertility, and healthfulness of the country 
largely depend upon it. My indignation is 
yearly aroused by the needless sacrifice of 
some noble oak or elm, and especially of the 
white pine, the grandest tree in our woods, 
which I would not exchange for the oriental 
palm. My thanks are due to the public 
school which is to plant a group of trees in 
your Eden Park in my honor. I could ask 
no better memorial.’’ 

From Oliver Wendell Homes: ‘‘I think 
the idea is a very happy one of enlisting the 
enthusiasm of the young—perhaps old, too, 
making plantations, and it 


trees monuments of history and character.” 

A group of trees was planted in honor 
and memory of each of the following auth- 
ors: Emerson, Edward Everett, Agassiz, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Longfellow, 
Motley, Horace Mann, Bryant, Daniel 
Webster, Holmes, Jared Sparks, Whittier, 
Noah Webster, Worcester, William D. 
Gallagher (Western poet), Samuel Wood- 
worth (author of ‘* The Old Oaken 
Bucket,’’) Francis S. Key, (author of 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’) Prof. J. H. 
Draper (author of “ Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe,’’) Bayard Taylor, Horace 
Greeley, Cooper, George W. Cutter (author 
of **E Pluribus Unum,’’) Drake, Mr. and 
Mrs. Piatt, Thomas Buchanan Read, R. H. 
C..C. Coffin, Whipple, Sprague, Geo. D. 
Prentice. Simms, Tuckerman. R. H. Stod- 
dard, W. H. Venable (author of ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Dream.’’) ‘Trees will be planted 
next year to other American authors. 

NV. £. Journal. 
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ARBOR DAY IN WHEELING. 


‘* When we plant a tree we are doing what we can to make 
our planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling place for 
those who come after us, if not for ourselves.’’—Ho/mes. 


HE planting of trees in the several school 


yards of this city by the pupils of the | 


schools was an attractive occasion. Arbor Day 
should become one of the institutions of the city 
schools, as the improvements made cannot fail 


to be effective teachers of the beautiful to all the | 


upils and improve their taste and character. 

he project also of connecting the planting of 
the trees with the names of authors and other 
persons is a beautiful one. The trees which the 
children in our schools planted, or assisted in 
dedicating, will be protected by them and be- 
come dearer to them as the years roll on. 


Dr. Peaslee, in closing an article on the sub- | 


ject of tree planting, says: ‘ As the trees grow, 
and their branches expand in beauty, so will 
the love for them increase in the heart of those 
by whom they were planted or dedicated, and 
long before the children reach old age they will 
almost venerate these green and living memor- 
ials of youthful and happy days; and as those 
who have loved and cared for pets will ever be 
the friends of our dumb animals, so will they 
ever be the friends of our forest trees. From 
the individual to the general, is the law of our 
nature. Show us a man who in childhood had 
a pet, and we'll show you a lover of animals. 
Show us a person who in youth planted a tree 


that has lived and flourished, and we'll show | 


you a friend of trees and of forest culture.” 
Literary exercises, consisting of readings by 
the pupils, compositions on the importance and 
usefulness of forests, reciting individually and 
in concert, selections on trees from various 


authors, of giving extracts from and sketches of | 


the life and writings of the particular author in 


whose honor or memory each tree was planted, 


were held jin all the schools of the city. Many 
friends and patrons of the schools encouraged 
the pupils by their presence. In order to indi- 
cate more fully the character and scope of the 
celebration, we will give a brief extract of the 
programme in the several schools of the city. 

WASHINGTON.—Following is the Grammar 
Room programme: Song, Verdant Groves, 
chorus class; address, Why We Celebrate 
Arbor Day, J. H. McDonald; recitation, Trees, 
Amelia Wincher ; essay, Famous Trees, Walter 
Chapman ; recitation, Brave Old Oak, Herbert 
Chew; reading, History of Woodman Spare 
That Tree, Mary Bankard; song, Woodman, 
Spare That Tree, chorus class; recitation, The 
Station Agent’s Story, Cora Gutman; essay, 
The Utility of Forests, John Crawford ; recita- 
tion, The Planting of the Apple Tree, Mary 
Stifel ; declamation, Selection from Washington 
Irving, K. Frew; song, The Old Mountain Tree, 
chorus class; recitation, The New Church 
Organ, Lillie Gutman; declamation, Selection 
from Bryant, R. T. Chew; recitation, Thana- 
topsis, Laura A. Fox; song, The Old Elm Over 
the Gate, chorus class. 

In divisions A, B, C and D, the exercises con- 
sisted of songs, concert and individual recita- 
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tions from Peaslee’s Arbor Day Book, suitable 
for the pupils of the different grades. 

In this school the pupils of the various grades, 
with the assistance of Mr. W. A. Wilson, a 
member of the school board from Washington 


| sub-district, arranged themselves, each room 


around its special tree, and while the tree was 
being implanted in the earth, sang national and 
other appropriate songs. 

Trees were dedicated to Profs. Bundy, Her- 
vey, Wallace, Stephens, Williams, Birch; 
Misses Harper and McDonald; Presidents 
Garfield, Lincoln, Monroe; School Commis- 
sioners Wilson, W. A. Caldwell, Isett, Arkle; 
Whittier, Bryant, Shakespeare, Holmes, Milton, 
Longfellow and Class of 1884. 

CLay ScHooL:—The Grammar Room pro- 
gramme is as follows: Song, Upidee, school; 
recitation, Poems in Trees, Louis Gutman; reci- 
tation, Trees in the City, Anna Reymann; 
essay, Trees and Their Uses, May Hornbrook; 
recitation, Song to the Trees, Madge Johnson; 
song, Far Away, school; recitation, Forest 
Song, Tillie Burke, Kate White, Sophie Wright, 
May Wallace, Edith Pratt; recitation, Conse- 
crated Trees, S. Ott Laughlin; song, Up the 
Hill, school; recitation, The Wayside Inn, An 
Apple Tree, Jessie Bachman ; recitation, Ein- 
kehr, Clementine Rosenburg; essay, Henry 
Clay, Fanny Jordan; song, Mountain Maid’s 
Invitation, school; recitation, Famous Trees, 


| Willie Egerter, Walter Hall, Curt Brown, Todd 


Lunsford, Howard Roche, Frank Nesbitt; reci- 
tation, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Dora Rosen- 
burg; song, Twickenham Ferry, school. 

The exercises in the A, B, C and D divisions 
consisted of names of useful trees, descriptions 
of trees famous in United States history, brief 
sketches of the life of Henry Clay, names of the 
principal fruit and forest trees of West Virginia, 
political choruses sung during the Clay and 
Polk campaign. The decorations on the black- 
boards in the Grammar Room were beautiful 
and appropriate plants and flowers were placed 
about the room. This school planted thirteen 
trees, named respectively in honor of Henry 
Clay, Superintendents Williams, Hervey and 
Birch; Commissioners Jepson, Dobbins and 
Hoge; Drs. S. A. Todd and Baird; George 
Peabody, H. W. Longfellow, S. J. Meholin, Class 
of 1884, and a vine in honor of Dr. Hildreth. 

Union SCHOOL.—Grammar School and Di- 
vision A united in the following programme: 
History of Trees—Bama Statler, Palestine ; Prim 
Bedillion, Ceylon; Minnie Acker, Italy; Mattie 
Shields, St. Helena; Perry Caldwell, Germany 
and France ; Herbert Dorrah, Spain. Recita- 
tion—Welcome, Ye Shades, Henry Happy; 
Monarch Oak, Charlie Mull; Grandeur of the 
Forest, Girls; The Young Oak Grew, Albert 
Krebs ; The Oak, Frank Carlin ; Selections from 
Drayton, Henry Bauer; recitation, Fall of the 
Oak, Mattie Miller; song, Come Where the 
Lilies Bloom, by the class; select reading, Lola 
Irwin ; concert recitation, The Wayside Inn and 
An Apple Tree, by the school; recitation, Arbor 
Day, by Minnie Seidenbach ; song, The Bridge, 
class; recitation, Spring Time Invitation, by 
Charlie Brilles ; sentiments of Hon. C. M. Clay, 
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Thomas Cochran; poetical extracts from 
Longfellow, Anna Lang; poetical extracts from 
Washington Irving, Allie Downey ; poetical ex- 
tracts from William Cullen Bryant, M. Dunning; 
poetical extracts from Emerson, A. Lovejoy; 
song, Moonlight on the Lake, by the class; 
select reading, The Birch Tree, Mary Redman ; 
extracts from Holmes, by Ida Updegraff; 
requisite area of trees, by Max Lang; recitation, 
Heathtulness of Trees, by Henry Brilles; ex- 
tracts from Lossing, by Willie McKee; recita- 
tion, Poetry of Nature, by John Kinghorn; duet, 
Sweet Violets, by Lucy Robinson and Minnie 
Crowthers. 

At the close of this exercise the seniors with 
their friends, repaired to the yard where they 
selected a class tree which they named in honor 
of Prof. W. H. Anderson. Miss Lucy Robin- 
son, poet of the class, read an appropriate 
original poom. Mr. Otto Hess, the prophet, 
foretold the destiny of the tree and class. Miss 
Minnie Crowthers closed this exercise by sing- 
ing, Woodman, Spare That Tree. 

Trees were also named for the following per- 
sons: Profs. Williams, Hervey, Birch, Butcher, 
Mickelborough, Agassiz; Commissioners Miller, 
Acker, McCully; Statesmen, Washington, 
Franklin ; Authors, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Alice and Phoebe Carey, and Tennyson. 

Pleasing programmes were rendered in divis- 
ions B, C and D, consisting of singing and ap- 
propriate exercises on trees. 

CENTRE ScHOOL.— Grammar room pro- 
gramme: Music, Lena Myers; recitation, 
Blanche Hare, Maria Holliday, Carrie Bier; 
reading, Protection of Trees, Harry Muhur; 
recitation, Companions, Myrtle Dorsey ; read- 
ing, Ancient Trees, Willie Carnahan ; recitation, 
The Monarch of the Forest, Mamie Bordeaux ; 
Reading, The Palm Tree, Annie Armstrong ; 
recitation, Elliot's Oak, Harry Fitzgerald ; read- 
ing, Song of the Trees, Clara Forney; music, 
Lida Dunbar; recitation, The Forest, Matthew 
McNabb; reading, Yardley Oak, Willie Reed ; 
recitation, Hemlock Tree, Sallie Handy ; read- 
ing, The Charter Oak, Rosa Eberwent; recita- 
tion, The Apple Tree, Harry Campbell; read- 
ing, The Forest Trees, John Yiesheller ; recita- 
tion, Woods in Winter, Lena Meyers; reading, 
The Beech Tree’s Petition, Louis Renner; 
music, Sallie Handy ; recitation, The Traveler's 
Delight, Carrie Stroehlien ; reading, The Forest 
Song, Willie Drulen; recitation, Hiawatha's 
Canoe, Fannie Brown ; reading, Oak Tree, John 
Moore; recitation, Gift of Man, Fred Conrad; 
reading, The Poplar Field, Harry Hornbrook ; 
recitation, Lines on a Drawing of Yardley Oak, 
Mattie Paul; recitation, Woodman, Spare the 
Tree, Emma Kleives; music, by school. 

We would like to give at length the pro- 
grammes of the intermediate and primary grades 
of this excellent school, but lack of space for- 
bids. The selections on trees, the appropriate 
songs, the general exercises of the school, the 
blackboard decorations, the manifest enthusiasm 
of both teachers and pupils, all gave a pleasing 
interest to-the afternoon's entertainment. Trees 
were named as follows: Grammar department 
—Prof. Morse, class of 1884; Division A, Supt. 
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John M. Birch; Division B, Alice and Phoebe 
Carey; Division C. Supt. John C. Hervey, de- 
ceased; Division D, the late President of the 
Board of Education and School Commissioner 
of Centre district for many years, Andrew Wil- 
son, Sr. 

WEBSTER SCHOOL.—The Grammar Room 
programme was as follows: Opening chorus, 
The Woods, school ; recitation, My Garden, Sam 
Bellman; essay, Trees, Mary Rahr; duet, 
Shady Boughs, E. Lancaster and L. Moore; 
recitation, The Poplar Field, Emma West- 
wood; recitation, Trees in the City, Georgia 
Osborne; trio, Sunshine, E. Lancaster, L. 
Moore and G. Osborn; recitation, Song to the 
Oak, Ida Johnson; recitation, Song of the 
Trees, Jessie Creighton; solo, A May Song, 
Emma Lancaster; essay, The Forest, Minnie 
Reyner; recitation, A Lament, Annie Smith; 
music, Fairy Galop, Lillie Thompson; recita- 
tion, A Forest Ode, Jennie McGowan; recita- 
tion, The Oak, Louis Senne; song, Over the 
Water, Chorus Class ; recitation, Defence of the 
Trees, Jennie Allen; recitation, The Boston 
Elm, Jessie Ebeling; music, Frolic of the 
Frogs, E. Lancaster; recitation, The Wayside 
Tree, L. Thompson; recitation, Flowers, Annie 
Rahr; recitation, Arbor Day, Annie Seabright ; 
recitation, Trees of the Forest, Harry Work. 
Trees were named and dedicated to Rev. Sam- 
uel Boyd, and the class of 1884. 

In the other divisions the exercises consisted 
of songs, concert and individual recitations, 
some of which are the following: The Forest, 
Welcome, Ye Silent Groves, Oh, Come to the 
Woodlands, Washington Elm, The Cary Tree 
and other selections from Arbor Day Literature, 
suitable for the pupils of the different grades. 

MADISON SCHOOL.—The teachers and pupils 
of this school were much interested in the 
proper celebration of the day and, entered into 
the exercises with energy. Seventeen trees 
were planted and dedicated in the following 
manner: The pupils of each room under the 
guidance of their teacher marched from the 
school room to their respective tree and arranged 
themselves around it, so as to perform the cere- 
mony of throwing the soil about the tree and 
dedicating it by reciting in concert an appropri- 
ate selection. The trees were named as fol- 
lows : 

Grammar Room.—Superintendent J. C. Her- 
vey, deceased, J. M. Bickel, deceased, ex-Super- 
intendent F. S. Williams, Superintendent John 
M. Birch and the class of 1884. Dedicatory ad- 
dress by Harry Sweeney. Division A, grade 1, 
C. H. Collier, Esq., dedicatory address by Anna 
Sadler; Division A, grade 2, ‘‘ Madison ;” Di- 
vision B, grade 1, Whittier, dedicatory address, 
T. Lawson; Division B, grade 2, State Superin- 
tendent B. L Butcher; Division C, grade 1, 
General George Washington ; Division C, grade 
2, Daniel Webster; Division D, grade 1, John 
R. Naylor; Division D, grade 2, Feargus 
Whalley. The literary exercises consisted of 
concert recitations, etc., on trees and forests 
from various authors, also essays embodying 
information concerning historic trees of our 
country and many facts relating to tree-plant- 
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ing. The following was the programme of the 
grammar room : 

Song, by the school, The Busy Little Bee; 
essay, by Estella Eckhart, Henry W. Longfel- 
low; recitation, by Stella Tappan, Brave Old 
Oak ; essay, by Louise Sharkey, Apple Trees ; 
address, by Willie Stevenson, Manufactories; 
essay, by Kate Lukens, Flowers; reading, by 
Damie Oliver, extract from W. Irving; recita- 
tion, by Laura Mahone, Children; essay, by 
Maggie Hall, Trees; Select address, by John 
Sharkey, Signs and Omens; essay, by Maude 
Hunter, Painting ; reading, by George Dressel, 
The Rain and Forest; reading, by Edith Wilkin- 
son, The Willow ; essay, by Mollie Murdock, 
The History of a Sunflower; reading, by Cora 
Wheeler, Forest Song , essay, by Etta Falloure, 
Habits: essay, by Allie English, Trees in Sum- 
mer; recitation, extract from Forest Hymn, by 
school ; recitation, Song of the Trees, L. Pogue, 
A. Miller, L. Lawson, and S. Mulrine. 

COLORED ScHOOL.—Advanced department 
— Progranme: Singing, Beautiful Spring, 
school; The Voice of Spring, Carrie Young; 
The Tree, Maggie Beasley; select. reading, 
Twenty Years Ago, Zeaureau B. Nelson; sing- 
ing, Our Boat is Off, by the school; The Voice 
of the Tree, George McMechen; declamation, 
Tree Planting, Wm. Dennis; selection, The 
Forest, Henry L. Streets; The Wayside Inn- 
An Apple Tree, Gertrude Allen; Bim Bom 
Bell (round in three parts,) school ; explanation 
of Woodman, Spare That Tree, Annie Jones; 
essays, The Various Uses of Trees, Henry 
Norris ; The Palm Tree, Annie Gardener; The 
Tree Planting, John Turner; Historical Trees, 
Theophilus Thompson; song, Through the 
Forest Bounding, girls of grammar department. 

Planting and dedicating of tree by the senior 
class to Abraham Lincoln, and eulogy on his life 
by John Turner; planting and dedicating of 
tree to the memory of W. F. Gaskins, deceased, 
former principal of the school, and eulogy on 
his life by William Johnson. Grade B—Song, 
Gentle Spring; essays, Trees, by each pupil of 
the grade; reading, Woodman, Spare That 
Tree ; song, Autumn Days; planting and dedi- 
cating tree to Alice and Phoebe Carey. C and 
D division—Singing by school; selections from 
eminent authors, class; selections from the 
poets, class; concert recitation, by the school; 
selections from the life of John G. Whittier ; 
planting and dedicating tree in honor of John 
G. Whittier, 

RITCHIE Scnoor.—The exercises at this 
school were exceedingly interesting. There are 
almost seven hundred pupils and each pupil in 
the school recited something appropriate to the 
occasion, either in concert or individually. The 
programme was interspersed with singing. The 
blackboards were handsomely decorated with 
drawings of trees, flowers, etc. Trees were 

lanted to the memory of Profs. Mertz, Hervey, 
Williams, Birch, Gwynn, Commissioner Jesse 
Wheat, deceased, George Washington, and the 
poet, Longfellow. 

The following was the order of exercises ; 
Grammar room—Song, National Hymn; selec- 
tion from Holmes, Bertie Bowman ; extract from 


Bryant, Eddie Armbrecht; essay, The Use of 
Trees, Lizzie Bickerton; recitation, An Apple 
Tree, Annie Honecker; song, The Cottage by 
the Seaside; recitation, The Forest Flowers, 
Laura Spears; essay, Trees of Foreign Coun- 
tries, Nora Bowman; recitation, Woodman, 
Spare That Tree, Robert Leighton ; recitation, 
Forest Song, Emma Klein; song, The Old 
Mountain Tree; essay, How to Plant Trees, 
Eddie Kuerner: concert recitation, Oak Tree; 
recitation, The Pebble and the Acorn, E Stein- 
becker; essay, Forests of the United States, 
Harry Arkle ; song, The Farmer's Son and I; 
recitation, extract from Burns, Ida Archibald; 
recitation, The Dead Patriarch, Bella Evans; 
essay, The Famous Trees, Nollie Wolvington ; 
song, Green Leaves; recitation, The Palm and 
Pine, Louisa Zimmer: recitation, To the Forest, 
Lillie Humes; recitation, A Song to the Trees, 
Clara Miller; song, Wishing; recitation, The 
Woodland Hallo, Jennie Kuerner ; recitation, 
Greenwood Greeting, Louisa Rosenberg; song, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.— Vazly Register. 

“ ArBorR Day.’’—The following is an extract 
from the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer: Yester- 
day was Arbor Day in the public schools of this 
city, and the statement can be made with cer- 
tain correctness that the children have not en- 
joyed such a pleasant school day for a long 
time as they did yesterday. This applies alike to 
all the schools—from the members of the senior 
class to the youngest midget in the primary 
departments. All evinced the liveliest interest 
and entered heartily into the proceedings. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to both the ex- 
cellent corps of teachers that the Wheeling 
schools are blessed with, and the scholars, for 
their work in preparing the entertaining and 
instructive programmes that were yesterday 
afternoon carried out in every room. Prof. 
Peaslee’s book on ‘“‘ Trees and Tree-planting,” 
containing very valuable information to be used 
in the celebration of the day, did not arrive 
until last Monday evening, yet these programmes 
were gotten up and given correctly in the short 
space of time intervening. They consisted of 
songs, essays, recitations and class exercises, 
and nearly every number had a bearing on 
forestry. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Burns, Lowell, Emerson, Irving and many 
other great and renowned writers, nearly all of 
whom wrote something beautiful about trees, 
were drawn upon by the scholars for some 
thought. The history of the old Hartford Oak 
and the Cambridge Washington Elm and 
other notable trees are to-day as familiar to the 
boys and girls of the Wheeling schools as any 
local event of recent happening ; besides they 
have learned much as a result of yesterday's 
celebration that will be of actual service to them 
—the practical was combined with the enter- 
taining. 

The weather was delightful, with the excep- 
tion of a light sprinkle about 1:30 P. M. that un- 
fortunately served to keep many parents from 
visiting the schools. Those that did attend, 
and the number was larger than that usually 
present on special days, were amply repaid. 
Superintendent Birch, when he saw what an 
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interest was taken in the preparation for the 
day, determined to furnish some trees for plant- 
ing, even though the school grounds of Wheel- 
ing do not offer the best of locations and the 
atmosphere is calculated to kill even the hardiest 
tree. Accordingly a lot of young sugar maples, 
silver poplars and elms were secured, and given 
out to the schools. They served to still further 
rouse the enthusiasm of the pupils, and the trees 
that were planted yesterday will be as carefully 
watched and guarded as though under a gar- 
dener’s care. 

A PERMANENT PRACTICE.—In nearly every 
room in every school the black boards were 
artistically decorated with colored chalks, marine 
views, trees and flowers being found among 
other devices. Plants and flowers were also to 
be found in nearly every room. The grammar 
room programmes were in most cases elab- 
orate affairs, but none the more interesting than 
those in the lower rooms among the little ones. 
It was the first time the entire district observed 
the day, butit was an unqualified success. Long 
live Arbor Day, is the present wish of every 
scholar, teacher and patron who enjoyed yester- 
day’s pleasant exercises. 

The following are the Arbor Day exercises at 
the Charleston Union Schools, West Virginia, 
Friday, April 18, 1884—2 P. M. 

Programme.—Music, All Together, chorus by 
school ; address, by Joseph L. Fry, Esq. 

Exercises of Grades 1 and 2, North Charles- 
ton.—Beautiful Faces, concert recitation ; plant- 
ing of a tree in memory of Martin Hill, Esq. 

Exercises of Grades 1 and 2, Union School. 
—Music, Come and See How Happy: Ripened 
Wheat, concert exercises ; selections appropri- 
ate to the Oak; planting an oak to the memory 
of Mrs. McFarland. 

Exercises of Grades 3 and 4, Union School. 
—Selection, The Ivy, grade 3; selection, 
Patches, grade 3; selection, The Ivy Green, 
concert, grade 4,; planting of an ivy in honor 
of grades 3 and 4, 1884. 

Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6.—Song, Swinging ‘neath 
the Old Apple Tree; select reading, The 
Builders ; concert recitation, Forty Years Ago ; 
selection, Planting of the Apple Tree; planting 
of an apple tree in memory of the old North 
Charleston school house. 

Exercise of grades 5 and 6, Union School.— 
Song, Our Fatherland; selection, Sunrise on the 
Hills, Henry B. Lewis; concert exercise, The 
Day is Done, grade 5; selection, Children, by 
pupils of the 6th grade; concert recitation, by 
grade 6; planting of a Maple to the memory of 
Longfellow ; music, The Minstrel Boy, school; 
address, by Hon. James H. Brown. 

Exercises of grades 7 and 8, Union School.— 
Song, One Sweetly Solemn Thought; original 
poem, Arbor Day, Susie V. Cobb; concert reci- 

ation, Pictures of Memory; selection, Hattie 
Kyle; song, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; 
recitation, The Sure Witness; selection, An 


Order for a Picture, by pupils of the 7th grade ; 
planting a Tulip Poplar in memory of the Carey 
sisters. 

Exercises of grade g and High School.— 





LITTLE THINGS. 
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Selection, Legend of the Aspen, Julia McFar- 
land ; selection from Cooper, Charles Wingfield; 
selection from Coleridge, Louie Slack ; selection 
from H. W. Beecher, Eva Daniels; selection 
from Spencer's Faerie Queen, F. Carr; Histori- 
cal Trees, Ben. Kauffman; The Senior Class, 
original poem, Eunice Akers; song, The Gum 
Tree Canoe; planting of Gum tree in honor of 
Senior Class, 4th grade; sentiments by: Inter- 
mediate Class, High School; concluding ad- 
dress by State Superintendent B. L. Butcher. 
These exercises were conducted in the school 
yard, and were witnessed by a large number of 
the citizens. W. Va. Ed. Journal. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 





SOME THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
HAVE heard children, when they have 
heard some naughty word, or done some 

naughty action, excuse them selves in this 
way: ‘* Oh, that is such a very little thing; 
there cannot be much wrong in that.’’ 
One of the first lessons that children have to 
learn in life is, that little things mean a great 
deal. They are like the acorn, so small that 
you can hold it between your finger and 
thumb, which, when it is buried in the 
fruitful earth, springs up into the giant oak, 
one of the noblest of trees. 

Everything in the world, you will learn 
everything which you can see or feel or 
think about, has its beginning in a small 
way. Think of the great ocean, so wide 
and so deep, carrying hundreds and thous- 
ands of ships on its bosom every day—what 
is the ocean but little drops of water, and 
in each drop of water there are countless 
tiny particles, until you reach a beginning 
so small that you cannot see it. Every big 
thing is a little thing in its beginning. 

You think, perhaps, that when you have 
said a cross word, or struck a blow, in a 
moment of temper, it is done with, there 
is an end of it. But it is not so. You 
know that you can, with ever so tiny a 
pressure of your finger, rub away some of 
the delicate bloom that is part of the life 
of a flower or a fruit; try and think that 
your moral nature—that part of you which 
conduct has to do with—is something as 
fine and as delicate as the bloom on a fruit 
or a flower, something that is injured by 
every angry thought or word or deed, just 
as the surface of the fruit or flower is in- 
jured when you rub it with your finger; 
and think also that good thoughts and kind 
words and just deeds increase the health 
and beauty of your moral nature, just as 
the soft shower and warm bright sun in- 
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crease the health and beauty of the flower 
and the fruit. 

Your life is built up of little things— 
little thoughts, little words, little deeds; 
remember this, and do not think lightly 
of the little things. The smallest wrong 
takes something from you which you can 
never get back again; the smallest good 
gives you something which you can never 
lose. Do not be tempted to do the least 
thing you know to be wrong, for if you can- 
not resist temptation in little things now, 
when you are young, you will never be able 
to resist temptation in big things when you 
are older. 

Every day you are growing, growing, 
growing ; all the day long you are building 
up your nature; every tiny thing helps in 
the building. It is one steady progress 
from childhood to youth, from youth to 
manhood or womanhood, from manhood 
or womanhood ‘to old age; and even now, 
in this fresh, bright morn of youth, you are 
helping to make yourself the kind of man 
Or woman you will be in the evening, when 
the end of life draws near. 
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ON FORESTRY. 





BY HON. CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


OUR letter of March 5th was received, 

in which you propose to impress the 
necessity of forest preservation and culture 
by having all the common schools to plant 
on a certain day trees in the school-house 
grounds, and you ask a word from me in 
common with other gentlemen in commend- 
ation of the scheme. 

Having given my attention for many years 
to the changes of climate in consequence of 
the waste of forests, I cheerfully join you in 
anything that can aid in arousing our people 
to a just understanding of the use of trees 
in nature’s economy. My time will not 
allow me to do more than point out the 
prominent points. 

RAIN-FALL, 


By a wise law of nature, the waters of 
lakes and seas are evaporated by heat and 
capillary attraction raised into clouds and 
distributed over the earth’s surface, falling 
in snow, hail, rain, frost and dew, to supply 
that moisture necessary to all the fauna and 
all the flora. The evaporating moisture is 
increased by heat in its suspension, and the 
withdrawal of the same diminishes the power 
of the air to hold it in solution, and it falls 
in one of the ways above named. There is 
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generally more or less moisture in the air all 
the time. In carrying a pitcher of water 
from the cool well or spring to the house, 
the watery vapor coming in contact with the 
cold surface of the pitcher, some of the heat 
is lost, and the vapor is condensed into 
drops of water left on the surface. 

Again, walking over the deck of a steam- 
boat on a still; cool night, the steam from 
the escape-pipe, being cooled by the sharp 
air, falls upon you in the shape of rain. On 
a warm summer night no such event hap- 
pens, but the vapor, drifting off into the far 
distance, is insensibly absorbed in the atmos- 
phere. Now, remember, there is no will on 
the part of the rain to fall or not, but it re- 
mains vapor, or falls in water, by the laws of 
fate. 

In the great valley of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding Kentucky and West Virginia west 
of the Allegheny mountains, our rain clouds 
come from the Gulf of Mexico, which lying 
in a circular basin with the radiating shores 
increasing the heat of tropical waters, greatly 
induces evaporation and rain-clouds: these 
clouds as the ascending atmosphere from the 
water’s surface produces a vacuum, are suc- 
ceeded by the northern strata of cold air 
sweeping down along the Rocky mountains 
and from its cold heights, forming in the 
midst of summer, the stinging ‘‘ northers,’’ 
which cause in Texas the cattle to perish 
with cold. 

I remember the most uncomfortable night 
I ever passed in my life was in my tent on 
the Gulf, which occurred during the Mexi- 
can war. I had a hammock suspended from 
the tent poles, and in that a buffalo hide, and 
yet I suffered with chills all night. 

The clouds, then, starting from the Gulf, 
reach the highlands of West Virginia, and 
there the cold elevated regions precipitate 
the moisture into rain, provided it is not 
lost on the way. If the clouds pass over 
forests in Louisiana, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the cool evaporation will precipitate 
some rain on the lands of those States, leav- 
ing enough for West Virginia also. But 
suppose the forest in all this route is de- 
stroyed, then what? The parched surfaces, 
made furnace-like by the sun’s rays, abstract 
no heat from the passing clouds, and the 
whole moisture goes into the high moun- 
tains of Virginia, into Canada, and other 
high altitudes, and is lost to agriculture, and 
pours unusual floods into the rivers, to the 
waste of the soil and the destruction of 
property and life, which is now taking 
place on the whole Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. With this demonstration we are 
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prepared to see the reason of the following 
formula : 

1. Forests induce rainfall. 

2. Forests prevent the increase of rain on high 
lands, and thus prevent disastrous floods. 

3. Forests with their leafy surfaces retain 
moisture; which thus in reservoir gradually 
sinks into springs, nourishing rivulets, creeks 
and rivers. 

4. Forests thus by insensible supplies of mois- 
ture cool the summers and nourish vegetation. 

5. Forests make mild winters by acting as 
wind-breaks, and preventing the sudden escape 
of the summer’s accumulation of heat, by the 
trees and leafy surfaces. 

6. Forests supply wood for all the purposes 
of civilization. 

7. Forests give shade for man and all animals. 

8. Forests are sanitary in breaking up malaria 
and offensive deposits of all kinds by absorp- 
tion. 

g. Forests increase and protect birds, so lovely 
in their colors and songs, and so protective of 
all culture by the destruction of injurious insects, 

10. Forests invite philosophic thought; im- 
press us with the grandeur and infinity of nature, 
and bring us near to the Great Creator by the 
contemplation of his noblest works. 

On the other hand the waste of forests 
produces drouth, famine, and the depopu- 
lation of the world. This is the great cause 
of the decline of all the empires of history, 
and in its wake follow deserts, barren rocks 
and the death of nations. 


PRESERVATION OF FORESTS. 


The eminent domain of necessary control 
of the land can never pass from the State— 
the supreme power. The public lands 
should have a certain proportion of forest 
and arable soil—say one-fourth forest. The 
States should pass laws compelling every 
agriculturist to keep one-fourth of his land 
in forests; to be used for his own benefit in 
the cutting of trees, but so as to keep up the 
same, using, as in Europe, first the old ones, 
and when necessary planting young ones in 
their place. 

All the laws about fencing should follow 
the European system, which has been adopted 
in the prairie states, to some extent, to com- 
pel the owners of stock to fence them in 
against trespass upon their neighbors; and 
thus, by principle of soiling, greatly save 
trees now used for fencing, and greatly in- 
crease the production of food for man and 
beast. 

I think then your project would give 
early thought to the young in the right di- 
rection ; interest them in a virtuous elevating 
taste ; and save our future from the criminal 
apathy or ignorance of man’s highest inter- 


est in the preservation of forests. 
W. Va. School Journal. 
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DIVERSIONS IN SCHOOL WORK. 


BY MANTIE E. BALDWIN, 


O matter how wide-awake and enthusi- 

astic a teacher may be; the routine of 
the school-room sometimes becomes monot- 
onous to both teacher and pupils. At such 
times, it is well to vary the usual programme 
by introducing some exercise to divert the 
minds of all. This diversion should be 
something that is practical and necessary 
for the pupils to know; something that 
belongs to the stock of general information 
which every person must accumulate during 
his course through life. 

The diversion then, has a two-fold ob- 
ject: first, to secure rest or change, which 
ts rest in the real sense of.the term; and 
second, to teach some one of the valuable 
4ttle things so necessary to be known. 

This diversion should be brief, occu- 
pying not more than five or ten min- 
utes time; and it should be one in which 
every pupil will take an interest. It re- 
quires care and tact to know just what 
diversions to present at certain times. It 
would be well to guard against introducing 
them too frequently. The regular pro- 
gramme should not be broken in upon ex- 
cept in cases where circumstances seem 
absolutely to require a change. In order 
to secure prompt attendance and to prevent 
tardiness, these diversions may occasionally 
be given in the morning at the opening ex- 
ercises. Not every morning, however, as 
even the diversion may cease to interest; 
but at irregular intervals, when pupils are 
least expecting anything of the kind. Those 
who are tardy will find, to their regret, 
that they have missed something interesting, 
and will be stimulated to be regular and 
prompt in the future, that these bits of 
novelty may not escape them. On some 
rainy day perhaps both teacher and pupils 
may feel dull and spiritless, and the regular 
work will drag heavily along. Set aside 
the programme for a few minutes. Give 
attention to some exercise wholly different, 
and enter vigorously into it. Then, after 
this brief interval, resume the usual work. 
All will feel greatly benefited by the little 
variation, and will take up the usual work 
with renewed vigor. 

These variations may serve still another 
purpose. The teacher may desire to intro- 
duce composition in some one of its many 
forms. If this be the case, no pleasanter or 
more successful plan can be pursued than to 
give a short preparatory exercise at a time 
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when the grammar classes usually recite. 
In this case, however, it might be well for 
the teacher to be discreetly silent as to the 
real object of this diversion. Pupils may 
often be brought into active composition 
work, without being aware that it is such, 
and thus the usual difficulties in the way of 
introducing this necessary subject may be 
overcome. A few of these diversions are 
briefly given. The fertile brain of the 
teacher can readily devise many more. 
Measurements.—Have each pupil tell how 
far he thinks the ceiling is from the floor. 
Put these numbers in a column on the black- 
board. Then have one of the oldest and 
most careful pupils actually measure the dis- 
tance. Compare the estimated distance 
with the real, to see how correct the judg- 
ment of the pupils has been. It is astonish- 
ing and amusing to see what widely different 
estimates will be made, and how few will 


form a correct idea of distance in any di- | 


rection. Have them give the circumference 
of some tree near the school building. 
Then let one actually measure it, after which 
compare figures. In the same manner give 
the length of the school-room, the width of 
the windows, the length and breadth of the 
school-yard, the circumference of the stove- 
pipe, the height of a pupil, or of the teacher, 
etc. Training pupils in measuring with the 
eye helps them greatly in forming correct 
judgments with regard to things about them. 
The same plan may be pursued with regard 
to quantity ; as of wood, or coal, water, etc. 
Also comparison of distances. 
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Clock Face.—Little people need to be | 


taught how to tell the time of day, and to 
learn the value of minutes and hours. For 
them, the teacher may present several de- 
vices by which this may be learned. The 
hour and minute hands may be readily 
moved to any position on the dial and, at 
each change of position, the teacher may 
require one of the pupils to tell the time 
indicated. In case there is no clock in the 
school-room, a dial can be drawn upon the 
board. Let the older ones, at the same 
time, obtain answers to such questions as 
these: At what time between 7 and 8 
o’clock will the hour and minute hands be 
together? or opposite? or at right angles? 
Or comparison of time at different places; 
as, it is noon here, what time is it on the 
opposite side of the globe? or at a point 
half way between? Numerous other simi- 
lar exercises might be given, but the teacher 
can devise these to suit the needs of his 
pupils. 

Reading.—The teacher may, in the course 
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of his reading, find a story or an article 
which he would like to have his pupils enjoy 
with him. This may serve two purposes. 
Perhaps he may have in his school a pupil 
who is addicted to some bad habits, ora 
spirit of insubordination or discontent or 
laziness may be creeping into the school- 
room; or he may wish to inspire the pupils 
with nobler aspirations and to prompt better 
impulses. In any one of these or similar 
cases, the reading of some article may pro- 
duce the desired effect. Sometimes it may 
be well to have one of the pupils bring in 
something he has found, and let him read it 
to the school, and let him comment on it. 
After such an article has been read, it may 
be well to have the entire school engage in 
a general talk about it; or it may be better 
to say nothing, leaving each one ;to draw 
from it what benefit he can. 

Recitation.—In place of the regular reci- 
tation in reading some morning, the teacher 
might recite to the pupils some exercise, 
either in prose or verse. ‘This should bea 
well-chosen article, something new to the 
pupils, and which they are sure to appreciate. 
Or, he may privately prepare one of the 
ablest of his pupils to give it, and on a dull 
morning when the lesson seems so familiar 
to the class that it is almost humdrum, -he 
may surprise them by asking this pupil.to 
recite for them the exercise previously pre- 
pared in private. Little surprises of this 
sort are a source of delight to the young and 
old. 

Both in the third and fourth diversions, it 
is profitable to tell the pupils the most im- 
portant facts concerning the author of the 
selection under discussion. 

Just before’school is dismissed in the even- 
ing, ten minutes may occasionally be profit- 
ably spent in having each pupil, old and 
young, give some favorite quotation; a 
word, or line, or passage he has somewhere 
heard or read. ‘The author’s name should, 
if possible, be given. This will teach the 
pupils to be observant, and give them a fond- 
ness for gleaning in the fields of literature. 

Let each pupil prepare a brief report on 
some eminent character, and at some time 
when desired give this report to the school. 
Or, let them tell what they can concerning 
some useful invention; as, the plow, the 
sewing machine, etc. Or, let them briefly 
describe some city, telling for what it is 
noted. Or some occupation or branch of 
industry, as, plowing, mowing, churning, 
sewing, sweeping, etc. 

It is not well to introduce these diversions 
just for fun’s sake, though often much legit- 














imate amusement may be derived from them. 
Still each exercise that is brought into the 
school-room should be of a nature to im- 
prove and to instruct the pupils, and better 


fit them for active duties in life. 
Indiana School Journal. 





WHERE DOES TRUTH LIE? 


‘THERE is perhaps nothing that interferes 

with correct estimates and right judg- 
ment more than the habit of dwelling on the 
worse or inferior parts of the object we are 
examining. ‘To some persons this seems to 
be almost second nature. Submit anything 
to their judgment, and at ‘once they begin 
to pick flaws in it, and to exhibit its weak 
points. When they make a purchase they 
begin to discover its imperfections ; when 
they do business they descant on their 
limited resources, or their feeble abilities, 
or the deficiencies of their partners, or the 
faithlessness of their employés. Listen to 
their comments on leaving a concert room, 
a lecture hall or a theatre, and you will hear 
only of discordant sounds, of poor delivery, 
of bad taste, of mistakes and blunders, never 
of.the harmonies of the genius that has 
charmed their fellow-listeners. Their rooms 
are either too hot or too cold, their houses 
are too small or too large, their friends are 
too demonstrative or too indifferent. When 
they travel they are engrossed with the dis- 
comforts and dangers; when they remain 
at home they are wearied with the mono- 
tony. When they consider a proposed re- 
form or a new institution their minds im- 
mediately revert to the difficulties to be 
coped with, or the evils that may possibly 
ensue. 

Now it is not merely that such persons are 
unpleasant companions, who infuse a bitter 
drop into evéry one’s cup of happiness, and 
many into their own ; besides this, they are 
necessarily unjust and untrue in their con- 
clusions. While it may seem that a just 
estimate of anything or of anybody must 
embrace all points, good and evil alike, 
thoroughly weighed and balanced, it is cer- 
tain that the truth is far better subserved 
by laying the emphasis upon the good than 
upon the evil; and for this reason, that good 
is positive and will endure, while evil is 
negative and evanescent. We are all imper- 
fect, and so is the work of our hands; but 
the imperfections are vacuums waiting to 
be filled up, not realities which need to be 
violently thrust out. The truth of anything 
is to be found in what it zs, or in what it Aas, 
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not in what it #s mof or has not. We all ap- 
preciate this when it is our own work that 
is to be estimated. Whatever it be, a toy 
that we have constructed, a business we 
have established, a volume or a picture that 
expresses our inmost thought—while we 
know that it has defects, we feel that the 
truth concerning it cannot be learned by 
simply discovering the faults. 

Especially is this the case with regard to 
the judgments we form of one another. 
The tendency is far too common to fix upon 
certain defects in character, and to judge 
the person according to their enormity in 
our eyes. We perceive with acute vision 
offences which are specially displeasing to 
us, and we henceforth view that person only 
through that medium. Whatever be his 
excellences in other directions, we do not 
care to find them out, and thus we judge 
him, but assuredly not with justice. The 
great truths about any man are his integ- 
rity, his charity, his fidelity, his energy, his 
patience, or whatever other virtues he may 
possess. Not until we have probed and 
fathomed these, and brought them to the 
light, are we in a condition to criticise, 
much less to condemn him. The fact that 
we do not refer to do this reveals a defect 
in our own characters which we should do 
well to consider. 

As a means of influence, this habit of 
bringing faults and weaknesses to the front 
cannot be too strongly condemned. It kills 
sympathy and fosters a repellent attitude 
that rejects all overtures, however well- 
intentioned they may be. It actually in- 
creases the very evils it deplores, by keep- 
ing them constantly in view. Parents and 
teachers often make this fatal mistake, 
Anxious to cure a fault, but thoroughly 
unphilosophical in their methods, they 
continually harp upon it and keep remind- 
ing the child of its presence, its enormity 
and its dangers, until at length he comes to 
regard it as a necessary part of himself. An 
experienced educator says that an infallible 
way to make a boy irreclaimably stupid is 
to assure him constantly that he is so; and 
the same thing is equally true of most other 
faults. Only through good can we produce 
good; and if we would truly help or improve 
another, we must find out the best that is 
in him, and from that point must we try 
to develop that which is lacking. Let us 
ever bear in mind that goodness and truth 
go hand in hand, and that to discover, to 
welcome and to emphasize the one, is the 
surest way to attain the other in any degree 
of fulness. Phila. Ledger. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY SUPT. GEORGE J. LUCKEY. 


HEN the law creating the office of 

County Superintendent of common 
schools was passed in 1854, the school di- 
rectors of the State had but little idea of 
the object which the friends of the law had 
in view when they passed it. The law was 
unpopular in most counties of the State, and 
school boards very reluctantly put it into 
operation. They supposed that the chief, 
if not the only duty of the superintendent, 
was to examine teachers, and hence the only 
qualification they desired in that officer 
was scholarship. Educated men were scarce 
in those days, but few being found outside 
of the professions of law, medicine, and 
theology; hence we find that most of the 
persons selected were from one or the other 
of these callings. The directors believing 
that the duties of the officer were light, 
made the emoluments light also. The fol- 
lowing table shows the annual salary paid 
in the several counties in 1854 (the year in 
which the superintendency went into opera- 
tion), and the salary paid at the present 
time (8885): 


i] 
| 

| 
| 


. . bSgr ul 
Azeres penuuy | 


CounTigs. 


"Sggr ur 
* * “Seer uy 
Arvyes penuuy 


Axepes penuuy | 


‘eSgr wt 
Areyes penuuy 





Juniata. . . . | $200 $1000 00 
Lackawanna . 1500 00 
Lancaster. . .| 1500) 2000 00 
Lawrence. . .| 500! 1000 oo 
Lebanon . . .| 760) 1000 oo 
Lehigh. . . .| §00) 2000 00 
Luzerne . . .| 500) 2000 oo 
Lycoming. . .| 500} 1500 00 
McKean . . .| 250) 1500 00 
Mercer. . . .| 400) 1500 00 
Mifflin. . . .| 500) 1000 00 
Monroe... | 3000 00 
Montgomery . 1800 00 
Montour . 800 00 
Northampton. 1300 00 
Northumber!l’d 1098 oo 
1000 00 

| 1000 00 

| 1000 00 


Adams. . 
Allegheny . 
Armstrong . | 


« $300 00 $1000 00 
1000 00) 2000 00 
300 00) 1282 50 
350 00) 1035 00 
300 00! 1147 50 
| 250 00} 2000 00 
| 400 00) 1012 50 
500 00] 1921 50 
« |T000 00] 1500 oo 
300 00} 1174 5° 
400 00} 1000 00 
250 00} 800 00 
| 400 00} 1000 oo 
600 00} 1500 00 || 
1500 00 
1030 50 
1400 00 


+ |1000 00 
lari + «| 300 00 
Clearfield .| 200 00 
Clinton . .| 300 00 
Columbia .| 300 00 
Crawford. 400 00 
Cumberland | 500 00 
Dauphin. 300 00 
Delaware ./| 500 00 5 . 
Elk. . “*-e 75 oo | = ° 3501 
Erie. . . .| 600 00 | eces!) 400 
Fayette . . | 600 co + +} joo 
Forest. . .| 50 00 +++] 200 
Franklin. .| 600 00] 1500 00 | | Warren. . . “f 300 
Fulton. too 00] 800 oo Washington. + | rooo 
262 50] 1000 00 || Wayne. . 500] 
1048 50 || Westmoreland 550 
| Wyoming. . . 





Greene. . 
Huntingdon 300 00 
Indiana . 500 00} 1165 50 || 
Jefferson. 300 00] 1000 00 


1863 00 
1000 00 
>| 1786 50 








During the first term twenty-nine super- 
intendents resigned, and we think that there 
are few that will blame them. The super- 
annuated preachers, briefless lawyers, and 
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doctors without patients, who had so eagerly 
desired to fill the newly-created office, 
found a proviso in the new law which they 
at first had overlooked. The law required 
that the teachers should be examined in the 
several townships, and to do this the exam- 
iner must keep a horse, and often quarter 
himself and horse at the country inn. All 
this took money; and when the salary was 
sometimes fixed as low as $50 a year, the 
newly-elected superintendent, unless he was 
a millionaire, was compelled to send in his 
resignation. Even in those days of heroic 
virtue, men were not ‘‘ hankering”’ after an 
opportunity to serve the dear people for 
nothing, and pay their own expenses. The 
following are the names and terms of service 
of the persons who have filled the office of 
Superintendent in the several counties, cities 
and boroughs of the State since 1854: 


ADAMS COUNTY. 

David Wills, from July 5, 1854, to Sept. 1, 1856. 
Reuben Hill, from Sept. 20, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
W. Lee Campbell, from June 3, 1857, to Sept. 1, 1858. 
I. K. McElhenny, Sept. 1, 1858, to Sept. 15, 1859. 
John C. Ellis, from Oct. 3, 1859, to June 1, 1863. 
Aaron Sheely, from June 1, 1863, to June 1, 1869. 
J. Howard Wert, from June 1, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1871. 
P.S. W. Hankey, from Nov. 1, 1871, to June 10, 1872. 
Aaron Sheely, from June 10, 1872, to 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
Jas. M. Pryor, from July 5, 1854, to Dec. 3, 1854. 
B. M. Kerr, from Dec. 3, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
Chas. W. Quick, from June 3, 1857, to June 19, 1860, 
A. T. Douthett, from June 19, 1860, to June 7, 1875. 
Jas. Dickson, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
John S. Johnston, from June 4, 1881, to 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 
John A. Campbell, July 5, 1854, to Sept. 20, 1856. 
R. W. Smith, from Sept. 20, 1856, to Sept. 20, 1860. 
John A. Calhoun, Sept. 20, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
R. W. Smith, from June 1, 1863, to June 1, 1866. 
J. A. Ritchie, from June 1, 1866, to Sept. 1, 1868. 
Wm. Davis, from Sépt. 1, 1868, to June 4, 1869. 
Saml. Murphy, from June 4, 1869, to Feb. 28, 1871. 
Hugh McCandless, Apnl 1, 1871, to June 3, 1872. 
A. D. Glenn, from June 3, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 
G.C, Stockdill, from June 4, 1881, to 


BEAVER COUNTY. 
Thos. Nicholson, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1855. 
Geo. Cope, from June 1, 1855, to Oct. 18, 1856. 
S. H. Piersol, from Nov. 11, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
R. N, Avery, from June 3, 1857,to Feb. 15, 1858. 
Thos. C, Carothers, Feb. 15, 1858, to June 1, 1863. 
Jas. J. Reed, from June 1, 1863, to Oct. 15, 1867. 
Jas. Whitham, from Oct. 16, 1867,to June 4, 1869. 
Geo. W. Fields, from June 4, 1869, to June 10, 1872. 
Martin S. Knight, from June 10, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
Benj. Franklin, from June 7, 1875,to June 4, 1881. 
J. S. Briggs, from June 4, 1881, to Sept. 1, 1884. 
J. M. Reed, from Sept. 1, 1884, to 
BEDFORD COUNTY. 
Thos. R. Gettys, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
Henry Heckerman, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
Geo. Sigafoos, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
. W. Dickerson, from June 1, 1863, to June 1, 1866. 
. W. Fisher, from June 1, 1866, to June 7, 1875. 
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Jas. W. Hughes, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 


John H. Cessna, from June 4, 1881, to 
BERKS COUNTY. 
Wm. A. Good, from July 5, 1854, to June 8, 1860. 


Jno. S. Ermentrout, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1869. 


D. B. Brunner, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
Sam’! A. Baer, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1884. 
David S. Keck, from June 4, 1881, to 


BLAIR COUNTY. 


Hugh A. Caldwell, from July 5, 1854, to Dec. 1, 1856. 
S. H. Williams, from Dec. 1, 1856, to Dec. 17, 1856. 
Geo. W. English, from Feb. 2, 1857, to June 3, 1857. 


John Dean, from June 3, 1857, to Jan. 17, 1860. 
John Mitchell, from Jan. 17, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 


J. G. Counsman, from June 1, 1863, to Aug. 15, 1864. 


Elexis Elder, from Aug. 15, 1864, to June 4, 1869. 


Jno. D. Holland, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
Jno. H. Stephens, from June 7, 1875, to June 2, 1884. 


Jno. H. Likens, from June 2, 1884, to 
BRADFORD COUNTY. 
E. Guyer, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 


Chas. R. Coburn, from June 3, 1857, to June 1, 1863. 


O. J. Chubbuck, June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1869. 

A. A. Keeney, from June 4, 1869, to Feb. 1, 1878. 

J. A. Wilt, from Feb. 1, 1878, to June 6, 1878. 

Geo. W. Ryan, from June 6, 1878, to :; 
BUCKS COUNTY. 


Jos. Fell, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 


Wm. H. Johnson, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
S. S. Overholt, from June 8, 1860, to March 1, 1869. 
Wm. P. Shankey, from Mar. 1, 1869, to June 4, 1869. 


S. T. Kirk, from June 4, 1869, to June 9, 1870. 


H. B. Eastburn, from June 9, 1870, to July 15, 1876. 


W. W. Woodruff, from July 15, 1876, to 

BUTLER COUNTY. 
J. Black, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
Thos. Balph, from June 3, 1857, to Oct. 1, 1859. 
E. Ferrero, from Oct. 1, 1859, to June 1, 1863. 
A. H. Waters, from June 1, 1863 to June 4, 1866. 
J. H. Gratty, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
Sam’l Glenn, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1872. 
R. H. Young, from June 6, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 


J. B. Matthews, from June 7, 1875, to June 3, 1878. 


D. F. McKee, from June 3, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 


J. H. Murtland, from June 4, 1881, to June 1, 1884. 


W. G. Russell, from June 1, 1884, to 


CAMBRIA COUNTY. 
R. S. Johnston, from July 5, 1854, to Sept. 3, 1855. 


S. B. McCormick, from Oct. 6,1855, to Fuly 17, 1860. 


T. A. Maguire, from July 17, 1860, to Jan. 4, 1861. 
T. M. Swank, from Feb. 7, 1861, fo Jan. 4, 1862. 
W. A. Scott, from Jan. 4, 1862, to Aug. 15, 1862. 
Henry Ely, from Aug. 15, 1862, to June 1, 1863. 
J. F. Condon, from June 1, 1863, to Uct. 1, 1867. 
T. J. Chopman, from Oct. 1, 1867, to June 7, 1875. 
H. Berg, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
L. Strayer, from June 4, 1881, to 
CAMERON COUNTY. 

R. Chadwick, from June 11, 1861, to July 15, 1863. 
F, J. Chadwick, from July 15, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
J. B. Johnson, from June 4, 1866,to June 1, 1875. 

H. Schenck, from June 1, 1875, to July 17, 1883. 
L. Pearsall, from July 17, 1883, to 
CARBON COUNTY. 
J. H. S. Siewers, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
Thos. L. Foster, from June 3, 1857, to June 1, 1863. 
PF. Hofford, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1881. 
M. Balliet, from June 4, 1881,to June 2, 1884. 
A. Snyder, from June 2, 1884, to 
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CENTRE COUNTY. 
W. J. Gibson, from July 5, 1854, to Tune 3, 1857. 
J. I. Burrell, from June 3, 1857, to June 13, 1860. 
Thos. Holahan, from June 13, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
R. M. Magee, from June 4, 1866, to June 7, 1875. 
H. Myer, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
D. M. Wolf, from June 4, 1881, to. 

CHESTER COUNTY. 
R. A. Futhey, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
F. Taylor, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
W. W. Woodruff, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1869. 
G. L. Maris, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1872. 
H. F. Pierce, from June 6, 1872, to Jan. 26, 1877. 
J. W. Harvey, from Jan. 26, 1877, to 

CLARION COUNTY. 
Robt. Orr, from July 5, 1854, to March 30, 1857. 
J. G. McGonagle, from April 6, 1857, to Oct. 23, 1861. 
C.S. Walker, from Oct. 23, 1861,to June I, 1863. 
Geo. S. Kelly, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1869. 
J. E. Wood, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
H. J. Davis, from June 7, 1875, to June 11, 1883. 
J. G. Anderson, from June 11, 1883, to June 2, 1884. 
C. F. McNutt, from June 2, 1884, to 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

A. T. Schryver, from July 5, 1854,to June 3, 1857. 
L. L. Still, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
J. Broomall, from June 8, 1860, to March 2, 1863. 
C. B. Sanford, from April 4, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
G. W. Snyder, from June 4, 1866, to July 22, 1872. 
J. A. Gregory, from July 22, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 
M. L. McQuown, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
Matthew Savage, from June 2, 1884, to 

CLINTON COUNTY. 
R. C. Alison, from July 5, 1854, to Feb. 5, 1855. 
A. Taylor, from Feb. 5, 1855, to August 4, 1555. 
H. L. Dieffenbach, Aug. 16, 1855, to Nov. 11, 1856. 
A. K. Brown, from Novy, 11, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
J. H. Berry, from June 3, 1857, to June 1, 1863. 
J. H. Welliver, from June 1, 1863, to Nov. 30, 1863. 
Wn. S. Snoddy, from Dec. 21, 1863, to Sept. 21, 1864. 
Danl. Herr, from Sept. 21, 1864, to June 4, 1866. 
A. H. Strayer, from June 4, 1866, to July 11, 1870. 
A. D. Rowe, from July 11, 1870, to Sept. 4, 1871. 
A. N. Raub, from Sept. 4, 1871, to June 6, 1872. 
Martin W. Herr, from June 6, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 
Thos. N. Magee, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
J. L. McCloskey, from June 2, 1884, to 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
J. E. Bradley, from July 5, 1854, to Jan. 1, 1855. 
R. W. Weaver, from Jan. 1, 1855, to June 3, 1557. 
Wm. Burgess, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
L. Appleman, from June 8, 1860, to Oct. 7, 1861. 
Wm, Burgess, from Oct. 23, 1861, to March 2, 1863. 
J. B. Patton, from March 31, 1863, to June 1, 1863. 
C. G. Barkley, from June 1, 1863, to June 6, 1872. 
W. N. Snyder, from June 6, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 
J. S. Grimes, from June 4, 1881, to 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

S. S. Sears, from July 5, 1854, to April 1, 1856. 
J. C. Marcy, from April 1, 1856, to June 3, 1357. 
S. P. Bates, from, June 3, 1857, to June 4, 1860. 
S. R. Thompson, from June 4, 1860, to Dec. 1, 1864. 
H. R. Stewart, from Dec. 1, 1864, to Dec. 1, 1865. 
D. R. Coder, from Dec. 1, 1865, to June 4, 1866. 
H. D. Persons, from June 4, 1866, to June 3, 1872. 
J. C. Graham, from June 3, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 
C. F. Chamberlain, June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
J. W. Sturdevant, from June 2, 1384, to 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Dan’ Shelley, from July 5, 1854, to June 8, 1860. 
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D. K. Noell, from June 8, 1860, to July 4, 1860. 
Jos. Mifflin, from July 14, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
Geo. Swartz, from June, 1, 1863, to June 4; 1869. 
W. A. Lindsay, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1872. 
D. E. Kast, from June 6, 1872,to June 6, 1878. 

S. B. Shearer, from June 6, 1878, to 


DAUPHIN COUNTY. 


Sam’l D. Ingram, from July 5, 1854, to June 4, 1866. 
D. H. E. La Ross, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 
Sam’! D. Ingram, from July 15, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
D. H. E. La Ross, from June 7, 1875, to Oct. 22, 1882. 


R. M. McNeal, from Nov, 18, 1882, to 
DELAWARE COUNTY. 
Geo. Smith, from July 5, 1854, to Sept. 3, 1855. 


Chas. W. Deans, from Sept. 12, 1855,to June 4, 1863. 
J. W. McCracken, from June 4, 1863, to Dec. 1, 1868. 


J. W. Baker, from Dec. 1, 1868, to June 6, 1878. 
A. B. Stewart, from June 6, 1878, to 

ELK COUNTY. 
William Gillis, from July 5, 1854, to Aug. 8, 1854. 


Chas. R. Early, from Dec. —, 1854, to Nov. 20, 1861. 


Rufus Lucore, from Nov. 30, 1861, to June 1, 1863. 
Jas. Blakely, from June 1, 1863, to June 21, 1869. 
Rufus Lucore, from June 21, 1869, to June, 7, 1875. 
Geo. R. Dixon, June 7, 1875, to 

ERIE COUNTY. 


W. H. Armstrong, from July 5, 1854, to June 8, 1860. 


L, W. Savage, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
D. P. Ensign, from June 1, 1863, to Oct. 28, 1863. 
J. Deymeier, from Oct. 28, 1863, to Oct. 1, 1864. 
L. F. Fisk, from Oct. 1, 1864, to June 4, 1869. 
C.C. Taylor, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1878. 
Chas. Twining, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
Jas. M. Morrison, from June 2, 1884, to 

FAYETTE COUNTY. 
J. V. Gibbons, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1863. 
Geo. Yeagley, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 


Chas. W. Wanee, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 


. V. Gibbons, from June 6, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
W. H. Cook, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
R. V. Ritenour, from June 4, 1881, to 

FOREST COUNTY. 
John O. Hayes, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
C. Blood, from June 3, 1857, to Jan. 21, 1860. 
A. Eldridge, from Jan. 21, 1860, to July 30, 1860. 
G. W. Rose, from July 30, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
S. F. Rohrer, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1875. 
H. S. Brockway, from June 6, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
J. E. Hillard, from June 4, 1881, to. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
s. McDowell, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 13, 1856. 


Jas 

H. J. Campbell, from Nov. 11, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
P. M. Shoemaker, from June 3, 1857, to June 1, 1860. 
A. 
ev. 
Sa 


McElwain, from June 1, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 


M. Shoemaker, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
muel Gelwix, from June 4, 1869, to June | 6, 1872. 


J.S. Smith, from June 6, 1872, to June 7, 187 
S. H. Eby, from June 7, 1875, to June 1, 188i. 
H. A. Disert, from June 4, 1881, to 
FULTON COUNTY. 
Robt. Ross, from July 5, 1854, to Jan. 20, 1858. 
J. S. Robinson, from Feb. 9, 1858, to Aug. 1, 1858. 
Geo. A. Smith, from Aug. 17, 1858,to July 26, 1859. 
W. A. Gray, from July 26, 1859, to Jan. 1, 1863. 
J. F. Davis, from June 1, 1863, to Aug. 3 31, 1865. 


J. A. Woodcock, from Sept. 1, 1865, to June 4) 1866. 


H. Winters, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 
H. H. Woodal, from June 6, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 
Jos. F. Barton, from June 4, 18381, to 
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GREENE COUNTY. 
John A. Gordon, from July 5, 1854, to Juné 3, 1857. 
A. J. McGlumphey, June 3, 1857, to June 23, 1859. 
Geo, W. Baker, from July 22, 1859, to June 8, 1860. 
John A. Gordon, from June 8, 1860, to Nov. 17, 1861. 
A. B. Miller, from Nov. 17, 1861, to June 1, 1863. 
Thos. J. Teal, from June 1, 1863, to June 7, 1875. 
And. F, Silveus, from June 7 1875, to June 6, 1378 
S. ‘ _Hoge, from June 6, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
W. N. Nickeson, from June 4 ‘1881, to June 2, 1884. 
J. S, ection from June 2, 1884, to 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 
Jas. B. Barr, from July 5, 1854, to April 3, 1856. 
A. Owen, from April 8, 1856, to June 8, 1860. 
Robt. "McDevitt, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
D. F. *Tussey, from June 4, 1866, to June 11, 1872. 
R. M. McNeal, from June 11, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 
W. R. Baker, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, from June 2, 1884, to 
INDIANA COUNTY. 
S. P, Bollman, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1863. 
Sam’! Wolf, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
A. J. Bolar, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
J. F. Gibson, from June 4, 1869, to June 15, 1871. 
Sam’l Wolf, from June 15, 1871, to June 6, 1878. 
S. J. Craighead, from June 6, 1878,to June 2, 1884. 
W. A, Cochran, from June 2, 1884, to 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
J. B. Wageman, from July 5, 1854, to May 3, 1856. 
Sam’l McElhone, from May 3, 1856,to June 1, 1863. 
S. W. Smith, from June 1, 1863, to Jnne 4, 1869. 
Jas. A. Lowry, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
Geo. A. Blose, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
Wm. A. Kelley, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
J. H. Hughes, from June 2, 1884, to 
JUNIATA COUNTY. 
David McLaughlin, July 5, 1854, to July 1, 1855. 
Wm. B. Burchfield, from July 1, 1855, to June 8, 1860. 
John B. Porter, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
B. Zimmerman, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
Geo. W. Lloyd, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 
David E. Robinson, June 6, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
John M. Garman, from July 7, 1875, to June6, 1878. 
Wellington Smith, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
W. E, Auman, from June 2, 1884, to 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY. 
Miss H. E. Brooks, from June 6, 1879, to June 2, 1884. 
N. S. Davis, from June 2, 1884, to 
LANCASTER COUNTY. 
J. P. Wickersham, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 1, 1856. 
J. S. Crumbaugh, from Oct, 1, 1856, to Feb. 7, 1859. 
David Evans, from Feb. 7, 1859, to June 6, 1872. 
B. F. Shaub, from*June 6, 1872, to Aug. 31, 1883. 
M. J. Brecht, from Sept. 1, 1883, to 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
Thos. Berry, from July 5, 1854, to June 13, 1860. 
S. Morrison, from June 13, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
G. W. McCracken, June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
W. N. Aiken, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1878, 
D. F. Balph, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
J. B. Sherrard, from,June 2, 1884, to 
LEBANON COUNTY. 
John H, Kluge, from July 5, 1854, to Dec. 1, 1858. 
F. Phillips, from Dec. 1, 1858, to Aug. 10, 1859. 
Henry Houck, from Aug. 10, 1859, to March 9, 1868. 
W. G. Lehman, from March 9, 1868, to Jan. 1, 1875. 
Cyrus Boger, from Jan 1, 1875, to June 7, 1875. 
W. B. Bodenhorn, from June 7, 1875, to 
LEHIGH COUNTY. 
Chas. W. Cooper, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 1, 1855. 
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T. Good, from Oct. 1, 1855, to June 3, 1857. 


H. H. Schwartz, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860, 


T. Good, from June 8, 1860, to May 22, 1862, 
J. Ross, from May 22, 1862, to June 1, 1863. 
E. J. Young, from June 1, 1863, to July 1, 1872. 
J. O. Knauss, from July 1, 1872, to 
LUZERNE COUNTY. 
J. W. Lescher, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 1, 1855. 
J. L. Richardson, from Oct. 1, 1855, to June 8, 1860. 
Abel Marcy, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
H. Armstrong, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 


W. A. Campbell, from June 6, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 


j. M. Coughlin, from June. 6, 1878, to 


LYCOMING COUNTY. 
J. W. Barrett, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 18, 1856. 
E. B. Parker, from Oct. 21, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
Hugh Castles, from June 3, 1857, to June 1, 1863. 
John T. Reed, from June 1, 1863, to June ro, 1872. 


Thos. F. Gahan, from June 10, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 


C. S. Riddell, from June 4,:1881, to 

M’KEAN COUNTY. 
F. A. Allen, from July 5, 1854, to July to, 1857. 
L. R. Wisner, from July 10, 1857, to June 8, 1860, 
W. Cowles, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
C. Cornforth, from June 1, 1863, to Jan. 7, 1865. 
W. W. Brown, from Jan. 25, 1865, to Aug. 7, 1865. 
C. Cornforth, from Aug. 7, 1865, to June 3, 1867. 
W. J. Milliken, from June 3, 1867, to June 6, 1872. 
W. H. Curtis, from June 6, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 
M. O. Campbell, from June 4, 1881, to 

MERCER COUNTY. 
J. C. Brown, from July 5, 1854,to May 16, 1856. 
G. L. Eberhart, from May 16, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
C. W. Gillfillen, from June 3, 1857, to Jan. 4, 1859. 


John A. McCandless, Feb. 10, 1859, to Feb. 8, 1862. 
acob Miller, from March 11, 1862, to Feb. 16, 1869. 


V. W. Porter, from March 1, 1869, to July 2, 1869. 
Ira Harsh, from July 2, 1869, to March 7, 1870. 
N. W. Porter, from March 7, 1870, to June 7, 1875. 
J. M. Dight, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
A. J. Palm, from June 6, 1878, to June 2 Zs 1884. 
S. H. McC leery, from June 2, 1884, to 

MIFFLIN COUNTY. 
R. C. Ross, from July 5, 1854, to Oct. 18, 1856. 
A. M. Woods, from Oct. 21, 1856, to June 3, 1857. 
A. D. Haron, from June 3, 1857, to Dec. 1, 1858. 
A. 
A. 


J. Warner, from Dec. 1, 1858, to Aug. 29, 1859. 


Smith, from Aug. 30, 1859, to June 1, 1863. 
J. Williamson, from Aug, 10, 1863, to June 5, 1864. 
M. Mohler, from June 6, 1864, to June 4, 1869. 
J. M. Bell, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
W. C. Gardner, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 


W. C. Clenahan, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 


W. L. Owens, from June 2, 1884, to 

MONROE COUNTY. 
C. S. Detrick, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1863. 
J. B. Storm, from June Is 1863, to June 1, 1869. 
J. Fritchey, from July 2, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
B. F. Morey, from June 7, 1875, toSept. 22. 1877. 
A. A. Dinsmore, Sept. 22, 1877, to 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

E. L. Hacker, from July 5, 1854, to June 8, 1860. 
R. Cruikshank, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
Abel Rambo, from June 1, 1863, to June 6, 1878. 
R. F. Hoffecker, from June 6, 1878, to 

MONTOUR COUNTY, 
Paul Leidy, from July 5, 1854, to Jan. 1, 1855. 


E. W. Conkling, from Jan. 1, 1855,to March 3, 1856. 
A. B, Putnam, from March 14,1856, to Dec. 20, 1859. 


Wm. Butler, from Dec. 20, 1859, to June 4, 1866. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 





Wm. Henry, from June 4, 1866, to Jan. 3, 1878. 
J. D. Cook, from Feb. 1, 1878, to June 6, 1878. 
M. C. Horine, from June 6, 1878, to Sept. 1, 1881. 
F. C. Derr, from Sept, 1, 1881, to June 2, 1854. 
Frederick Ream, from June 2, 1884, to 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 


V. Hillburn, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1860, 

A. Kindt, “gg ha 18, 1860, to June 4, 1866, 

W. N. Walker, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1872. 
B. F. Raesley, from June 6, 1872, to June 4, 1881. 
J. H. Werner, from June 4, 1881, to 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
J. J. Reimensnyder, July 5, 1854, to June 8, 1860, 
Jacob Ulp, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
G. W. Haupt, from June 4, 1866, to Sept. 1, 1868. 
W. J. Wolverton, from Nov. 2, 1868, to June 4, 1869. 
S. Shipman, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
H. H. Bartholomew, June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
W. M. Boal, from June 6, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
W. J. Wolverton, from June 4, 1881, to 
PERRY COUNTY. 
A. Height, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
‘f P. Bucher, from June 3, 1857, to Sept. 1, 1859. 
.. B. Kerr, from Sept, 12, 1859, to June 1, 1863. 
r Gantt, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
Silas Wright, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
L. B. Kerr, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1872. 
G. C. Welker, from June 6, 1872, to March 5. 1873 
S. Wright, from April 1, 1873, to June 6, 1878. 
S. B. Fahnestock, from June 6, 1878, to June,.4, 1881. 
J. R. Flickinger, from June 4, 1881, to June 2, 1884. 
E. U. Aumiller, from June 2, 1884, to 
PIKE COUNTY. 
J. B. Newman, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857 
P. F. Fulmer, from June 3, 1857, to June 4, 1866. 
E.S. Decker, from June 4, 1866, to June 12, 1869, 
Jno. Layton, from July 12, 1869, to Nov. 1, 1877. 
J. S. Freeman, from Nov. 1, 1877,to June 6, 1378, 
J. A. Kipp, from June 6, 1878, to 
POTTER CGUNTY. 
M. R. Gage, from July 5, 1854, to Dec. 1, 1854. 
J. B. Pratt, from Dec. 1, 1854, to Oct. 15, 1856. 
J. Hendrick, from Oct. 15, 1856, to June 8, 1860, 
S. Lewis, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
R. Claflin, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866, 
J. W. Allen, from June 4, 1866, to June 6, 1878. 
A. F, Hollenbeck, from June 6, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
Anna Buckbee, from June 4, 1881, to 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 
* J. Krewson, from July 5, 1854, to Nov. 2, 1858. 
* Wm. A Fields, from Nov. 2, 1858, to April 1, 1859. 
J. K. Krewson, from April 1, 1859, to June 4, 1863. 
J. Newlin. from June 4, 1863, to June 4, 1881. 
G. W. Weiss, from June 4, 1881, to 
SNYDER COUNTY. 
D. L. Boyer, from June 3, 1857. to June 8, 1860. 
S. Alleman, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1563, 
Wm. Moyer, from June 1, 1863, to June 6, 1872. 
Wm. Noetling, from June 6, 1872, to Nov. 1, 1877. 
Wm. P. Scharf, from Nov. 14, 1877, to June 4, 1881. 
Wm. Moyer, from June 4, 1881, to June 2, 1884. 
W. H. Dill, from June 2, 1884, to 
SOMERSET COUNTY. 
J. J. Stutzman, from July 5, 1854, to June 23, 1857. 
J. K. Miller, from June 23, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
J.J. Stutzman, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1866, 
N. B. Critchfield, June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 


*W.A,. Fields was appointed Nov. 2, 1858, to take the place 
of J. K. Krewson, who was removed by the State Su pe erintend- 
dent. The Supreme Court re-instated Krewson in 1859. 
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W. H. Sanner, June 4, 1869, to Dec. 15, 1870. 

J. L. Pugh, from Dec. 15, 1870, to June 7, 1872. 
D. W. Will, from June 7, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 

J. B. Whipkey, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
J. C. Weller, from June 4, 1881, to 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


R. Bedford, from July 5, 1854,to June 3, 1857. 
C, J. Richardson, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860, 
H. Armstrong, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1863. 

. W. Martin, from June 4, 1863, to June 7, 1875. 

. A. Strong, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
J. P. Little, from June 6, 1878, to 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 
Wm. Richardson, from July 5, 1854, to March 3, 1856. 
B. J. Tewksbury, March 17, 1856, to June 30, 1860. 
A. N. Bullard, from July 17, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 
E. A. Weston, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1866. 
W. W. Watson, from June 4, 1866, to Sept. 10, 1868. 
A. W. Larrabee, from Sept. 10, 1868, to May 6, 1869. 
W. C, Tilden, from May 6, 1869, to June 10, 1878. 
O. E. French, from June 10, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
B. E. James, from June 4, 1881, to 
TIOGA COUNTY. 

J. F. Calkins, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
N. L. Reynolds, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 


V 
Reynolds, from Sept. 30, 1864, to Sept. 1, 1865. 
V Elliott, from Sept. 1, 1865, to June 4, 1866. 
S. B. Price, from June 4, 1866, to Sept. 2, 1867. 
J. F. Calkins, from Sept. 2, 1867, to June 4, 1869. 
Elias Horton, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
Sarah I. Lewis, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881, 
M. F. Cass, from June 4, 1881, to 
UNION COUNTY. 

John S. Whitman, from July 5, 1854, to Aug. 4, 1855; 
David Heckendorn, Aug. 22, 1855, to June 1. 1863. 
Jno. A. Owens, from June 1, 1863, to Dec. 27, 1864. 
C. V. Gundy, from Feb. 1, 1865, to June 6, 1872. 
A. S. Burrows, from June 6, 1872, to Oct. 15, 1882. 
B. R. Johnson, from Oct. 15, 1882, to 

VENANGO COUNTY. 
M. C. Beebe, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
Wm. Burgwin, from July 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
Chas. H. Dale, from June 8, 1860, to June 10, 1872. 
W. J. McClure, from June 10, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
S. H, Prather, from June 7, 1875, to June 2, 1884. 
Geo. B. Lord, from June 2, 1884, to 

WARREN COUNTY. 
Theo, D. Edwards, July 5, 1854, to Feb. 1, 1855. 
Wm. Row, from Feb. 1, 1855, to Aug. 4, 1855. 
L, L. Spencer, from Aug. 16, 1855, to June 8, 1860. 
W. F. Dalrymple, from June 8, 1860, to April 1, 1865. 
C. W. Stone, from April 1, 1865, to Oct. 1, 1865. 
M. L. Lindsey, from Oct. 1, 1865, to Dec. 4, 1871. 
Byron Sutherland, Dec. 4, 1871, to March 6, 1876. 
N. R. Thompson, March 6, 1876, to June 4, 1881. 
C. D. Arird, from June 4, 1881, to 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Jno. L. Gow, from July 5, 1854, to June 3, 1857. 
. H. Longdon, from June 3, 1857, to April 19, 1861. 
A. J. Buffington, from April 19, 1861, to June 4, 1866. 
Ww 


A. Elliott, from June 1, 1863, to Sept. 30, 1864. 
N.L 
A 


H. C, Johns, from June 8, 1860, to June 1, 1863. 


J 
J. C. Gilchrist, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
V. G. Fee, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
A. J. Buffington, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 

. B. K. McCollum, from June 6, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
E. W. Mouck, from June 4, 1881, to Feb. 10, 1882. 
Geo. A. Spindler, from March 1, 1882, to 

WAYNE COUNTY. 

J. F. Stoddard, from July 5, 1854, to Sept. 12, 1855. 
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S. A. Terrell, from Sept. 12, 1855, to Dec. 1, 1859. 
E. O. Ward, from Dec. 1, 1859, to June 4, 1866. 
J. E. Hawkes, from June 4, 1866, to June 15, 1869. 
D. G. Allen, from June 15, 1869, to June 6, 1878. 
H. B. Larrabee, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
J. H. Kennedy, from June 2, 1884, to 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 
M. McKinstry, from July 5, 1854, to June 1, 1855. 
J. J. McCormick, from June 16, 1855,to June 3, 1857. 
J. R. McAfee, from June 3, 1857, to June 8, 1860. 
S. S. Jack, from June 8, 1860, to June 4, 1866. 
J. S. Walthour, from June 4, 1866, to June 4, 1869. 
H. M. Jones, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
Jas. Silliman, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
J. R. Spiegel, from June 6, 1878, to June 2, 1884. 
Geo. H. Hugus, from June 2, 1884, to 
WYOMING COUNTY. 
C. B. Lane, from July 5, 1854, to July 9, 1857. 
C. R. Davis, from July 9, 1857, to July 26, 1859. 
J. De Witt, from July 26, 1859, to June 1, 1863. 
W. La Monte, from June 1, 1863, to June 12, 1867. 
J. B. Rhodes, from July 1, 1867, to May 2, 1870. 
C. B. Lane, from May 2, 1870, to Sept. 4, 1871. 
F. H. Peatt, from Sept. 4, 1871, to June 21, 1871. 
T. Bodle, from June 21, 1871, to June 7, 1875. 
C. M. Lee, from June 7, 1875, to June 4, 1881. 
V.E. Prevost, from June 4, 1881, to June 2, 1884. 
A. S. Keeler, from June 2, 1884, to 
YORK COUNTY. 
J. Kirk, from July 5, 1854, to Sept. 3, 1855. 
Geo. C. Stair, from Sept. 3, 1855, to Sept. 1, 1856. 
A. S. Blair, from Sept. 1, 1856, to June 1, 1863. 
S. B. Heiges, from June 1, 1863, to June 4, 1869. 
S. G. Boyd, from June 4, 1869, to June 6, 1872. 
W. H. Kain, from June 6, 1872, to June 6, 1878. 
D. G. Williams, from June 6, 1878, to 
City and Borough Superintendents. 
ALLEGHENY. 
Jno. Davis, from Oct. 1, 1873, to June 6, 1878. 
L. H. Durling, from June 6, 1878, to Oct. 18, 1881. 
Jno. Morrow, from Oct. 18, 1881, to 
ALLENTOWN. 
R. K. Buehrle, from March 17, 1868, to June 6, 1878. 
Geo. H. Desh, from June 6, 1878, to June 4, 1881. 
L. B. Landis, from June 4, 1881, to 
ALTOONA. 
John Miller, from July 1, 1869, to Sept. 25, 1874. 
D. S. Keith, from Oct. 22, 1874, to 
ASHLAND. 
A. H, Michener, from June 2, 1884, to 
BEAVER FALLS. 
M.J.. Knight, from Aug. 13, 1881, to 
BETHLEHEM. 
Geo. H. Desh, from May 31, 1883, to 
BRADFORD CITY. 
Geo. F. Stone, from Aug. 4, 1882, to. 
BRISTOL. 
Tillie F. Booz, from June 2, 1884, to 
CARBONDALE. 
M. G. Neary, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
D. N. Lathrop, from June 6, 1878, to Dec. 21, 1882. 
J. J. Forbes, from April 30, 1883, to 
5 CHAMBERSBURG. 
W. H. Hockenberry,from June 26, 1884, to 
CHESTER. 
A. A. Meader, from June 4, 1869, to June 7, 1875. 
A. Robinette, from June 7, 1875, to June 6, 1878. 
C. F. Foster, from June 6, 1878, to 






















COLUMBIA. 
B. G. Ames, from June 7, 1875, to 
CORRY. 


V. G. Curtis, from July 1, 1875, to June 25, 1883. 
A. D. Colegrove, from June 15, 1883, to 


DUNMORE. 
L. R. Fowler, from July 21, 1881, to 
EASTON. 
W. W. Cottingham, from June 4, 1866, to 
ERIE. 
H. S. Jones, from July 8, 1867, to 
HARRISBURG. 


D. S. Burns, from May 7, 1869, to May 8, 1879. 
L. O. Foose, from May 8, 1879, to 
HAZLETON. 
A. J. Supplee, from July 1, 1876, to June 5, 1882. 
D. A. Harman, from June 5, 1882, to 
JOHNSTOWN. 
T. B. Johnston, from July. 30, 1881, to 
LANCASTER. 
R. K. Buehrle, from June 7, 1880, to 
LEBANON. 
J. T. Nitrauer, from July 1, 1872, to 
LOCK HAVEN. 
A. N. Raub, from June 1, 1872, to June 7, 1875. 
Jno. A. Robb, from June 7, 1875, to 
MAHANOY. 
W. L. Balentine, from June 4, 1881, to 
M’KEESPORT. 
T. F. Newlin, from June 4, 1881, to June 2, 1884. 
Chas. M. Dean, from June 2, 1884, to 
MEADVILLE. 
G. W. Haskins, from Aug. 18, 1867, to June 12, 1869. 
W. J. Hall, from June 12, 1869, to April 1, 1872. 
G. W. Haskins, from April 1, 1872, to Jan. 11, 1875. 
Samuel P. Bates, from Feb. 1, 1875, to June 25, 1881. 
Henry R. Roth, from June 2, 1881, to 
NANTICOKE. 
Clarence B. Miller, from Sept. 18, 1884, to 
NEW CASTLE. 
Martin Gantz, from June 5, 1876, to June 4, 1881. 
Samuel B. Donaldson, June 4, 1881, to June 2, 1884. 
W.N. Aiken, from June 2, 1884, to 
NORRISTOWN. 
Joseph R. Gotwals, from June 6, 1872, to 
OIL CITY. 
Clarence F. Carroll, June 4, 1881, to Sept. 14, 1883. 
C. A. Babcock, from Sept. 14, 1883, to 
PHILADELPHIA. 
James MacAlister, from Sept. 1, 1883, to 
PHOENIXVILLE. 
Harry F. Leister, Aug. 18, 1881, to 
PITTSBURGH. 
Geo. J. Luckey, from Jone 1, 1868, to 


| 
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PUTTSVILLE. 
B. F. Patterson, from Sept. 1, 1868, to 
SCRANTON, 
Joseph Roney, from March 11, 1868, to 
SHAMOKIN. 
F. M. Bates, from June 7, 1878, to Oct. 4, 1880. 
W. F. Harpel, from Oct. 4, 1880, to 
SHARON. 
J. W. Cameron, from July 29, 1882, to 
SHENANDOAH. 
Geo. W. Bartch, from June 7, 1875, to June 2. 1884, 
L. A. Freeman, from June 2, 1884, to 
TAMAQUA. 
Robt. T. Ditchburn, from June 2, 1884, to 
TITUSVILLE. 
Henry C. Basley, from Sept. 7, 1871, to June 6, 1878. 
H. H. Hough, from June 6, 1878, to June 1, 1879. 
R. M. Streeter, from June 1, 1879, to 
WEST CHESTER. 
Sarah Starkweather, June 4, 1881, to 
WILLIAMSPORT. 
A. R. Horne, from Feb. 10, 1868, to June 3, 1872. 
John Davis, from June 3, 1872, to Oct. 9, 1873. 
M. M. Horton, from Oct. 9, 1873, to June 7. 1875. 
Sam’l. Transeau, from June 7, 1875, to 
YORK. 
W. H. Shelly, from Nov. 4, 1870, to 

The following boroughs elected superintendents as 
shown, but afterwards discontinued the office: 

Du Bois, Feb. 6, 1885. 

Hyde. Park, Nov. 4, 1870. 

Pittston, May 19, 1883. 

Wilkesbarre, Feb. 17, 1870. 

STATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

When the first free-school act was passed, 
in 1834, it provided that the Secretary of 
State should also be Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. This arrangement continued 
until June 1, 1858, after which time the 
State Superintendency of Public Schools 
became a separate office. Below will be 
found the names of the several persons who 
have been at the head of the School De- 
partment. The following named officials 
were Secretaries of State who acted as Su- 
perintendents of Public Schools, with the 
date of appointment: 

James Findley, 1835; Thos, H. Burrowes, 
1836; Francis B. Shunk, 1839; A. V. Parsons, 
1842 ; Chas. McClure, 1843; Jesse Miller, 1846; 
Townsend Haines, 1849; A. L. Russell, 18 1; 
F, W. Hughes, 1853; C. A. Black, 1854; A. G. 
Curtin, 1856. 
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The following named have been State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, with 
date of appointment: 

H. C. Hickox, 1858; THos. H. BuRROWES, 
1861 ; CHAS. R. CoBURN, 1864; J. P, WICKER- 
SHAM, 1867; E, E. HIGBEE, 1881. 

The first full report on the condition of 
the public schools was issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, in his capacity 
of State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
in 1836. The first full report by the County 
Superintendents was issued in 1855. In the 
table on preceding page I have placed the sta- 
tistics of these years, side by side with those 
of 1884, so that the reader may see at a 
glance the wonderful growth of our school 
system. 

It will be observed that the cost per pupil 
was larger in 1836 than at any time since; 
we believe that this is accounted for by the 
fact that for the first two or three years the 
public schools were not well patronized, 
and teachers were employed in many places 
to teach a very limited number of pupils. 
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TREE-PLANTING.—No. VII. 


HOW TO PLANT,.—NO. 3. 
BY NATHANIEL H. EGLESTON. 


** Ye may be aye [always] stickin’ in a tree, Jock; 

it will grow when ye’re sleepin’.’’ 
— Scotch Farmer. 

After-Care.—But having planted ever so 
carefully and well, the growth of the trees is 
not yet secured. They need to be watched 
afterward and guarded from injury. The 
one who plants a single tree or a few trees 
near his dwelling, to beautify his home and 
make it more pleasant, more home-like, will 
hardly fail to watch them and see that 
nothing interferes with their walfare. He 
will guard and protect them in every need- 
ful way. But the one who plants on the 
larger scale, the one who is planting a grove 
or a wind-break covering acres in extent, 
the one who is undertaking to secure his 
timber-claim on the prairie, is in danger of 
neglecting his trees after having planted 
them, and of suffering loss in consequence, 
perhaps of finding his tree-planting almost 
if not quite a failure. He is likely to bea 
farmer, occupied with other crops as well as 
with his trees. He may not be, probably is 
not, a capitalist, with the means of employ- 
ing all the help he needs. He is struggling, 
it may be, with, the hardships incident to a 
new settlement, and is carving out his future 
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with his own hands. Pressed with the other 
and ordinary cares of his farm, and know- 
ing that the trees are not to make immediate 
returns of value, like the corn, he will be 
very likely to leave them to themselves, and 
to think that, as they have been planted, 
they will of course grow. The consequence 
is, that weeds spring up among them and 
rob them of their needed nourishment, or 
they will wither for lack of protection from 
the sun and wind. 

In multitudes of instances the want of 
proper care after planting has blasted the 
planter’s hopes. Sometimes this neglect is 
the result of simple ignorance. The planter 
knows little about trees. So far as he has 
seen them, in forests or in orchards, he has 
seen them left to themselves, growing with- 
out having any care or culture bestowed 
upon them, and he thinks he may treat his 
trees in the same way. But after-care is as 
important as proper planting, especially in 
the case of young and tender trees, such as 
are commonly used in extensive planting. 
The tree planter should consider it as im- 
portant to go between the rows of trees, 
from time to time, with the hoe or culti- 
vator, as to go between the rows of corn. 
It is important, for precisely the same reason, 
to keep down the weeds and grass, and to 
stir and open the soil so that the air, the 
rain, and dew may readily penetrate it. 
After giving the trees such care for two or 
three years, they will have thrown out 
branches to such an extent as to shade the 
ground sufficiently to suppress the growth of 
weeds, and thenceforth they will take care 
of themselves, except that they must be pro- 
tected from the incursion among them of 
cattle and other animals which might 
trample them down or feed upon them. 

How far Apart to be Planted.—lIt is a 
question of much importance at what dis- 
tance apart from each other trees should be 
planted. While within the seed-bed, they 
may be planted within a few inches of each 
other and in rows just sufficiently apart to 
allow the ground to be worked so as to keep 
down weeds. When they have attained a 
height of from twelve to eighteen inches, 
they will need to be transplanted and to 
have more room. When transferred to the 
nursery, they should not be placed nearer 
to each other than six inches for those kinds 
of trees that have a slender form. Those 
of a more spreading habit may be set at the 
distance of a foot; and the evergreens, 
which throw out branches near the ground, 
may be placed eighteen or twenty inches 
from each other. 














There is some difference of opinion as to 
the distance from each other at which trees 
should be set in the final planting in the 
field. The timber-culture act of Congress 
was found, in practice, to be defective, be- 
cause it allowed trees to be planted at a dis- 
tance of twelve feet from each other. Prac- 
tical experience teaches that they should be 
planted much closer than this, and there is 
now a very general concurrence of opinion 
that the best results are obtained when trees, 
for forest purposes, are planted not more 
than four feet from each other, and in rows 
four feet apart. Some would plant even 
closer than this. If planted at a greater dis- 
tance, the trees, when young and tender, 
are very likely to be injured by sweeping 
winds, especially in the prairie regions. 
They are also more exposed to the wither- 
ing effect of the hot sun, and are more 
liable to have the soil parched and deprived 
of its moisture by excessive evaporation, 
whereas, if planted closely, they afford 
mutual support, shading the ground so that 
its moisture is retained, while at the same 
time weeds are prevented from growing. 
Moreover, this is Nature’s mode of plant- 
ing. When cattle and other injurious 
animals are excluded from our native forests, 
we see the young trees spring up thickly and 
grow in close order, and, instead of spread- 
ing out their limbs to a great extent near 
the ground, the tendency is to shoot upward, 
making tall trunks, the lower branches grad- 
ually withering and dropping off. So we 
are told that in the forests of Oregon and 
Washington Territory the great trees often 
stand so close together that a principal 
difficulty in converting them into lumber is 
to find vacant space enough to allow their 
fall to the ground when cut. Of course, 
these giants of the wood, which have been 
growing during one or even two hundred 
years, do not stand within four or, perhaps, 
twenty feet of each other. Nor is it meant, 
when we speak of planting trees so close to- 
gether, that they are to preserve that close- 
ness for a length of time. After a few years 
they will begin to crowd each other and in- 
terfere with one another. Then a thinning 
process must be commenced. At first one 
fourth may be removed ; after a few years 
more, another fourth. The general state- 
ment may be made that one half of the trees 
should be removed before they have attained 
a height of twenty feet. The trees thus re- 
moved from time to time will be valuable 
for hoop- poles, vine-stakes, fence-poles, and 
for many other uses. The remaining trees 
will now have room enough in which to 
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grow for another term of years, when a fur- 
ther thinning should take place. When the 
trees have reached an average height of 
thirty feet, not more than eight hundred 
should be left on an acre ; and, when forty 
feet, not more than three hundred and fifty, 
under the most favorable conditions of soil 
and exposure. Then the trees may be left 
to themselves, only removing from time to 
time the dead or decaying ones. As the 
successive thinnings take place, the trees 
which are removed are more valuable for 
lumber on account of their constantly in- 
creasing size. 

It is usual also with the most experienced 
tree-culturists, in view of the anticipated 
thinnings, to plant various kinds of trees to- 
gether—planting, for example, oaks, if the 
design is to have the final forest mainly of 
this tree, sixteen or twenty feet apart, and 
filling in the intermediate spaces with other 
trees, such as the ash the larch, the pines, 
or other trees which grow to maturity or to 
a valuable size sooner than the oak, and may 
be economically used at an earlier period. 

It is found also that a better forest-growth 
can be obtained when different kinds of 
trees are planted together than when a plan- 
tation is made of one kind exclusively. 
This may be because the different kinds of 
trees appropriate for their nutriment differ- 
ent elements of the soil, or because some 
have their roots near the surface, as the 
beech and the hemlock, while others, like 
the oak, send theirs downward, and so they 
feed at different depths, and do not interfere 
with or limit each other’s pasture. 

The appearance of a grove or forest is cer- 
tainly more pleasing when several kinds of 
trees are planted together. However satis- 
factory in look a single tree may be, or a 
few of the same kind, when we meet it in 
masses to the exclusion of others it becomes 
less pleasing, and may even become unwel- 
come. The mind craves variety. So we 
never tire of our native forests, because they 
are usually made up of many kinds of trees. 
We do not plant a single kind of tree, to 
the exclusion of others, around our dwell- 
ings. We do not on the lawn ; why should 
we, when planting on the larger scale? 
Although our chief aim may be to secure 
trees for practical use, for shelter-belts, or 
for timber or fuel, there is no reason why 
we should not combine beauty with utility. 
We may make a belt of trees or a forest 
beautiful, and more beautiful than it would 
be otherwise, not only by our choice of 
trees, but by our method of disposing of 
them in planting. 
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Avoid Checker-Board Style.—And we are 
inclined to emphasize this suggestion, in re- 
ference to the West, and especially to the 
prairie region, where there is so much plant- 
ing to be done. There nearly all the roads 
and farm boundaries run in straight lines, 
according to the Government surveys, and 
as the result of those surveys. ‘This is very 
convenient for some purposes, but it is any- 
thing but favorable to zsthetic or landscape 
effect. It makes a great checker-board of 
the western portion of ourcountry. It gives 
it a stiff and far less pleasing appearance 
than the older portions, with their winding 
roads and fields of varying and irregular 
forms. When you have seen the shape 


of one farm you have seen the shape of | 


all. And there is danger that, as the tree- 
planter undertakes his work, especially in 
those parts of the country most destitute of 
trees, he will increase this checker-board, 
this artificial appearance, by planting his 
trees in straight lines along the boundary of 
his farm on one or more sides. This he 


will be apt to do for the purpose of getting 
a shelter-belt, as it is called, to screen him- 
self, his crops, and his stock from hurtful 
winds, while he hopes also to derive from it 
in due time a sufficiency of lumber and fuel. 
It is also the easiest, because the simplest 


way of planting. His lines are all set for him. 
But if he follows this course he will find, 
when his belt of trees have grown, that he 
has shut himself in, imprisoned himself, so 
to speak, within a stiff, square wall fifty feet 
or more in height. 

Let him avoid this, which will be a last- 
ing source of regret when the trees have 
become established. And he may avoid it 
by a little consideration beforehand. In- 
stead of planting in parallel rows along the 
border of his farm, it will be better to plant 
shelter-belts only where they are plainly 
needed, and then to plant them more or less 
in curved lines conformed somewhat to the 
natural curves, the elevations and depres- 
sions of the fields themselves. Instead of a 
continuous belt of trees along the farm-bor- 
der, whether upon one side or more, it will 
be much better to leave openings here and 
there, through which to look out upon the 
pleasant stretches of country around. 

By a little forethought in this respect, se- 
lecting and combining various kinds of trees, 
planting some upon the most elevated por- 
tions of his wide-spread farm, and drawing 
about his dwelling the bright birches and 
the cheerful evergreens for shelter and com- 
panionship in the long winter, he may make 
his prairie homestead most beautiful, while 
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he is at the same time doing what will make 
it also most productive. 

People of the prairie region are quite 
awake to the desirableness and even necessity 
of extensive tree-planting, and in numerous 
publications plans have been suggested for 
the best disposal of trees. But, so far as 
we have seen, they all have the fault of ar- 
ranging them in stiff, straight belts, or in 
square blocks equally stiff. Now, Nature 
does not give us straight lines, except in 
rare instances. Only Art does this. Nature 
moves and builds in curves. Clouds, 
streams, mountains, fields, snow-drifts, all 
have curved and graceful outlines. The 
flattest prairie ever seen has at least its 
occasional gentle swells, as though strug- 
gling against the irksome monotony of a 
dead level. And the tree-planter may well 
take a lesson in this respect from Chicago 
and what has been done there in her now 
beautiful parks, which have so changed the 
aspect of the place. That city is now an 
object-lesson for all the region around, not 
only of business energy and success, but of 
taste and refinement. So effective are sim- 
ple means when rightly used. In like man- 
ner may any dweller on the prairies, by 
taking advantage of the contours of his 
fields and massing his trees in graceful forms, 
make his tree-planting a source of constant 
beauty as well as substantial benefit. 

And what we have said in regard to plant- 
ing on the prairie applies more or less to 
tree-planting everywhere. In the door-yard 
and on the lawn care should be taken to 
avoid the stiffness and mechanical look 
which will be the result of planting in 
straight lines. City lots and streets are, 
almost necessarily, bounded by such lines. 
But even a city lot can be changed from a 
square inclosure or pen into a lovely pleas- 
ure-ground, by a little care in selecting trees 
and shrubs of various character and throw- 
ing them into graceful curves, instead of 
ranging them in lines parallel with the 
boundary fences. 

Planting Evergreens.—We should leave 
the last of our questions answered incom- 
pletely if we were not to add a few words 
in regard to the planting of evergreens, or 
the conifers, including the larches and some 
others which are not strictly evergreens. 
These trees are in themselves so beautiful, 
and add so much to the general effect of 
planting, by the pleasing variety which they 
give when mingled with other trees, while 
also so valuable for constructive purposes, 
that their cultivation is very desirable. 
They are, in a special sense also, the home 
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trees, or trees to be planted near or within 
sight of our dwellings, particularly in the 
northern portions of the country, where 
winter reigns throughout so large a part of 
the year and the snow lies like a winding- 
sheet upon the face of the earth. In such 
places how cheerful, how like the presence 
of friends, is that »f these trees in their livery 
of perpetual green, mocking at the death- 
like torpidity around, making the very snows 
themselves to take on the aspect of life and 
beauty, as they catch them in their extended 
arms and wreath them in graceful folds, 
or wrap themselves in them as in a mantle 
of ermine! How grateful the presence of 
these trees also when a belt of them is in- 
terposed between one’s dwelling and the 
cutting blasts which pour down from the 
north! What a perfect screen also they 
furnish with which to shut off any disa- 
greeable or unsightly object near the dwell- 
ing or within the range of vision ! 

But we have not had the benefit of this 
class of trees as much as we might have had, 
because they have been regarded as so diffi- 
cult of cultivation that many have not even 
attempted it. The frequent failures of those 
who have attempted it have given, it must 
be confessed, much reason for discourage- 
ment. Who has not seen these trees, look- 
ing bright and fresh at the time of planting 
in the door-yard or on the lawn, very soon 
beginning to take on that reddened hue 
which is the sure sign of departed vitality? 

The most frequent cause of failure has 
been ignorance on the part of the planter, 
and often also on the part of those of whom he 
has procured the trees, in regard to the pecul- 
iar character of this class of trees, and the pe- 
culiar treatment therefore demanded. The 
evergreen or coniferous trees have a resin- 
ous sap, to say nothing of any other and 
minor peculiarities in which they differ from 
the broad-leaved or deciduous trees. If 
this resinous sap is allowed to be checked in 
its flow or hardened by the exposure of the 
tree-roots to the drying influence of the sun 
or wind, the circulation of the vital fluid is 
stopped forever. No application of water, 
though in floods, will start the flow again. 
It is not so, as we know, with other trees. 

An Imperative Rule.—Hence the impera- 
tive rule for all successful planting of ever- 
greens—Kcep their roots moist from the time 
they are taken from the earth until they are 
planted. We mean this to the letter; for 
we have seen trees brought to be planted, 
and by those who knew something about 
trees, brought aparently in good condition, 
and then laid upon the ground to be exposed 
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to the sun or wind while the holes were be- 
ing dug for their reception; and this ex- 
posure was just long enough for them to be 
death-struck and the holes to be their graves. 

It requires but a little time for the fibrous 
roots to become dry, whether from sun 
or wind, and it is on these hair-like roots 
that life depends. When, therefore, one is 
about to plant evergreens, he cannot be too 
careful on this point. If he purchases the 
trees, let him purchase only of such dealers 
as know the peculiar nature of this class of 
trees, and who have honor enough to pack 
them properly for transportation. Then, 
when received, let the planter be sure that 
they are not exposed to sun or wind, but 
that their roots remain covered and moist 
until the appropriate places are made for 
them, and the trees are then planted. If he 
is about to plant from his own nurserybeds 
or to procure trees from the native forest, 
let him choose a still and cloudy or even 
misty day for the purpose. Let him throw 
a mat or blanket over the roots of the trees, 
as he takes them from the ground, and keep 
them covered until he reaches the spot 
where he intends to plant them. Having 
now the ground properly prepared before- 
hand, suitable holes already dug, the earth 
made fine, as it should be, so that it can be 
brought into close and firm contact with the 
delicate, fibrous roots with their waiting 
mouths, let him commit his trees to the 
ground again, with the care and attention 
which delicate, living things may rightfully 
claim, and he may retire from the field with 
a confident assurance that his labor has not 
been in vain, but that his trees will reward 
him amply for his pains, and hold out their 
leafy hands to thank him in years to come. 


NUMBER OF TREES ON AN ACRE, 


THE number of trees needed to plant an 
acre of ground, at various distances apart, 
is as follows: 


2 feet each way . 10,890 | 12 feet each way . 
3 feet by 2 feet . 7,260/15 “ 
3 feet each way. 4,840/18 “ 
4. = 6 2,922:120 “ 
5 Lai e 1,742 ce 
6 “ec “ 
8 “ “ 
10 Lad e 


302 
200 
135 
110 

go 


680 
435 | 

Rows six feet apart, and trees one foot apart in the 
row, 7,260 trees per acre. 

Rows eight feet apart, and one foot apart in the 
row, 5,445 trees per acre. 

Rows ten feet apart, and one foot apart in the row, 
4,356 trees per acre. 

One mile of wind-break or shelter-belt requires 
5,280 trees or cuttings for a single row, one foot apart 
in the row, r 


1,210|/25 “ oe 70 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND OUR FORESTS. 


N presenting a subject with this title, the 

question might be asked by some, ‘* What 
possible connection can be traced between 
our schools of learning and the woodlands 
of the country ?”’ 

The Germans term a nursery of young 
trees a Baumschule, a ‘‘ tree school,’’ and 
nobody will deny the strong analogy that 
exists between the early direction imparted 
to the young scholar in our schools and the 
young seedling of the nursery bed, both 
alike receiving in the tender and susceptible 
period of life’s beginning certain tendencies 
that influence all that follows to the end. 
This analogy was forcibly expressed by Pope 
in the familiar lines: 

’Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ; 
and imaginative writers have in all ages and 
in every language found apt opportunities 
for illustrating the various phases and vicis- 
situdes of human life by what may be learned 
from a tree. 

We assume that no one will deny as facts 
that the woodlands of this country are being 
cut down and used or are suffering from 
waste in a much greater degree than they 
are being restored by natural growth; that 
the maintenance of a due proportion of 
forests is highly important, in fact indis- 
pensable to our wants. 

We think no one will deny that the clear- 
ing off of woodlands causes the springs and 
streams of a country to diminish and often 
disappear in summer; that the channels of 
mountain streams become eroded by torrents 
when the forest protection is removed ; that 
streams once perennial and nearly uniform 
become liable to great alterations in volume 
and to sudden overflow in heavy rains; that 
the supply of water for cities, for hydraulic 
power, and for navigation becomes irregular 
and deficient at seasons of the year when 
most needed, and that our fields, unshaded 
from the sun and unsheltered from drying 
winds, become liable to destructive droughts. 

If we take into estimate the prairies and 
the plains, as well as the immense clearings 
in the older States, we shall find, probably, 
in the whole country, a relatively smaller 
percentage of woodlands available for us 
than that of either France or Germany, 
where the organization of the forest service 
is the oldest and most complete, and in 
some of our newer States and Territories 
relatively much less than the most poorly 
supplied country in Europe. It is true that 
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our native supplies are very unequally dis- 
tributed, and that in some regions they are 
largely in excess of the present local want. 

The education that our country requires 
in the interest of forestry (and which, from 
present prospects, our schoo/s will ere long 
be called upon to supply) will not, in our 
opinion, be so much of a thorough and ex- 
haustive kind for the special benefit of a few 
as of a more general and elementary char- 
acter that shall come within the reach of 
many. We need first and most of all, not 
simply in our schools, but throughout our 
whole country, and especially among the 
rural and agricultural classes, the diffusion 
of the simplest principles of political econ- 
omy that teach the importance of our wood- 
lands to the general welfare and the need of 
the material that they furnish for the supply 
of our indispensable wants in life—a due 
appreciation of the incidental benefits which 
our woodlands secure to agriculture and to 
the sanitary and industrial interests that de- 
pend upon an adequate and duly equalized 
water supply. 

These utilitarian ideas are not in the least 
degree inconsistent with a due appreciation 
of the beauties of woodland scenery and the 
full enjoyment of all that is lovely in rural 
landscapes and forest shade. ‘The forester 
looks with pride and pleasure upon the tree 
or the grove that his hand has planted, and 
as he watches its growth from year to year 
he cannot fail to acquire an attachment for 
the scenes and solitudes of a woodland life. 

It has sometimes been a custom to plant 
a tree to commemorate an event. It may 
record the nativity of a child in a family, or 
the visit of an illustrious guest, or some 
memorable event in history. Thus in the 
ancient Dutch city of Albany there are now 
great trees in the streets coeval with a pres- 
ent or a former inmate of the dwelling op- 
posite, and an aged elm that was planted to 
commemorate the arrival of General Bur- 
goyne as a prisoner of war soon after the 
surrender of Saratoga. Throughout the 
length and breath of our country we have 
trees planted during the Centennial year ; 
and whenever a historical event is connected 
with a tree, the tree becomes ever after an 
object of interest while it lives. The Royal 
Oaks that sheltered Charles II., the Charter 
Oak of Hartford, and the Treaty Tree in 
Philadelphia, were monuments while they 
lasted and were cherished as relics when 
they fell. Of similar but more local interest 
are the class trees on our college grounds, 
and the trees planted on special occasions 
to commemorate interesting local events. 
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The promotion of a taste for rural adorn- 
ment and ornamental planting being an ob- 
ject worthy of our earnest effort, as well from 
the zsthetic culture and refined enjoyment 
they secure as from the favorable influence 
that they exert upon plantations for utility, 
let us inquire as to the means by which this 
object of manifold advantage may be best 
secured. 

In our cities and large towns public parks 
are now very generally recognized as im- 
portant agencies for the hygienic welfare and 
personal enjoyment of their inhabitants. 
The responsibility as to their management 
is naturally vested in the municipal govern- 
ment, and should be in charge of a special 
commission, upon whose intelligence and 
efficiency their success depends. The in- 
fluence of public parks upon the general 
welfare should be more fully appreciated, 
and there are many cities of-large and dense 
population where these improvements have 
not yet begun. In others, where a begin- 
ning has already been made, the need and 
opportunity of a barren waste, a river bank, 
a shore, an island, or a point of land within 
or adjacent to the city limits, has not yet 
been noticed, where a moderate expense 
might secure a little paradise of beauty and 
an inviting place of rest. The grounds 
around public institutions, in rural ceme- 
teries and the like, might often be made 
more agreeable to the eye if the opportunity 
for improvement were pointed out and suffi- 
cient means allowed. The interest in city 
parks might often be greatly increased by 
greater variety of species and by correct 
labels of their names. 

In villages we find greater opportunities 
for individual action and abundant advan- 
tages from a concert of effort which it is 
the special province of village improvement 
societies to secure. 

The example of one village becomes the 
pattern of another; and should emulation 
arise between neighboring villages, we would 
not have it checked until each had outdone 
the other in rural adornment. 

From large villages the example tends to 
imitation in the smaller ones, where, al- 
though the means may be less, the oppor- 
tunities of space may be relatively greater, 
and from these to private homesteads 
throughout the land. Although the intel- 
lectual and social refinement arising from 
these customs deserves first mention among 
their advantages, we may uotice that they 
tend to enhance the value of the property 
that they adorn. They render a village 
more desirable for residence and invite the 
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notice of those who, having earned a com- 
petence in the cities, are seeking to retire 
to the quiet shades of rural life, that still 
present attractions for intellectual enjoy- 
ment and the amenities of a refined neigh- 
borhood. The farmer who would wish to 
enhance the market value of his latid could 
not invest more profitably than in trees; 
and it will be fortunate if he early learns the 
useful fact that there are corners and waste 
places in abundance, now unproductive and 
unfit for other cultivation, that present the 
most favorable conditions for the growth of 
forest trees. 

The man who has cleared a farm out of 
the forest seldom or never plants a tree. 
He has come, from long custom, to look 
upon trees as an incumbrance to be removed ; 
and whenever his home presents a noticeable 
amount of sylvan shade, it is more likely to 
to be the work of a younger generation, 
who have no sympathy with his aversion 
and a better idea of the comforts of home 
life. Americans have been reproached for 
having but slight attachment to the homes 
of their childhood ; and this willingness to 
sell to a stranger the land that a parent has 
cleared and cultivated, and on which their 
own early years have been spent, has been 
ascribed to a certain instability of character 
and an uneasy desire for change. 

It is a point worthy of inquiry as to 
whether much of this indifference to the 
home of childhood and to the possessions of 
ancestors with which Americans have been 
charged is not due to their bleak and cheer- 
less surroundings. 

We cannot doubt that the influence of a 
pleasant rural homestead and the choice 
memories of refined associations in early 
youth are as capable of making as strong an 
impression upon our native population as in 
any country whatever, and although in the 
absence of laws of entail and under the im- 
pulse of adventure or motives of interest or 
the force of circumstances a change of owner- 
ship may often happen, and the choice and 
cherished homestead become the property of 
a stranger, still the chances become less as 
the attractions are greater, and a motive 
worthy of earnest and honorable effort is 
presented in favor of maintenance in the 
family line... . . From the academies we 
pass to our public schools, where the extent 
of instruction must be modified to suit the 
more elementary course of studies that are 
taught. In the great cities the opportuni- 
ties are few, and perhaps little can be done 
beyond familiarizing the scholar with the 
subject by cabinet specimens, engraved illus- 
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trations, and such instruction as may be 
incidentally given in the text-books used ; 
but in the rural districts the earnest and 
faithful teacher has abundant opportunities 
for inspiring a love of nature and of natural 
scenery, and there should be no school- 
house without its little plantation around it, 
which the inmates are taught to cherish and 
protect. The pupils may be encouraged to 
undertake the cultivation of ornamental 
shrubs rather as a privilege than as an obli- 
gation, and many impressions alike pleasant 
and profitable may be planted in the scholar’s 
mind, that, like seed in good soil, may per- 
chance germinate and bear fruit in after 
years. 

In speaking of what might be done in 
favor of rural adornment, and incidentally 
of planting, through the instruction of our 
schools, it will at once occur to us that our 
teachers should themselves be taught; and 
hence we come to another phase of. educa- 
tion that concerns our Normal Schools. We 
cannot here expect to do more than impart 
some general ideas on the subject ; but there 
should at least be provided half-a-dozen 
lectures before each graduating class, and 
something, if no more than a single lecture, 
should be given at our annual Teachers’ In- 
stitutes upon this most important subject. 

In conclusion, we would remark that in 
this question of forest supplies and incidental 
benefits of woodlands, now beginning to ex- 
cite attention, we start with the disadvan- 
tage of having to encounter the prejudices 
of those who have been accustomed to look 
upon our woodlands, if not too abundant, 
at least as infinite in amount and duration. 
We must undeceive the over-confident, con- 
vince the doubtful, and awaken an interest 
in the indifferent. 

If we may borrow from the experience of 
our clergy, who generally find old sinners 
hard subjects for conversion, our greatest 
hope depends upon the impressions that may 
be made upon the young. This class we 
find in our schools, and we have the best of 
opportunities for inspiring in them a love of 
the beautiful, as well as of the useful, in the 
life that is opening before them. Although 
this association of the pleasant and the 
profitable should be a leading object in 
every phase of education, we may give 
prominence to the former without injury to 
the latter, and feel assured that, when a 
fondness for any study or pursuit is once 
estabished under pleasant and attractive 
associations, the uses will be discovered, 
although they may not have been directly 
pointed out. 





If we can induce the young man to plant 
a grove of trees for the charming contrast of 
light and shade that it will afford when 
grown, he will in due time discover, without 
being told by us, the market value of the 
timber in the trees that cast these shadows. 
The planter of a woodland of oaks and 
pines may enjoy their growth through a life- 
time, and his children after him, until they 
become grand and majestic, yet this will 
not prevent us from figuring on their value 
for staves and shingles when they come to 
maturity and should give place to a new 
growth. ’ Tis true the love of gain is low 
and sordid as compared with the more re- 
fined and honorable motives of life, and we 
should appeal to this only when the one you 
would influence will listen to no other. If 
by means of the latter we can secure the 
enjoyment that they afford, and at the same 
time assure the advantages of the former, 
we shall have reached the highest point to 
which our education can attain. 
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LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


EFFECTS OF WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF 
FORESTS. 


ALESTINE.—At the time when Joshua 

conquered the Promised Land, ‘‘ milk and 
honey’’ were flowing in Canaan ; that is, it 
was a country of wonderful fertility, blessed 
with a delightful climate. Both ranges of 
the Lebanon and its spur mountains were 
then densely covered with forests, in which 
the famous cedar predominated, that stately 
tree so poetically described in the Bible by 
the psalmist and the prophets. The large 
and continually increasing population of 
Palestine enjoyed comfort and abundance 
during centuries. But the gradual devasta- 
tion of the forests, which was finally com- 
pleted by the Venetians and the Genoese, 
brought about a general deterioration of the 
country. The-~hills of Galilee, once the 
rich pasturing grounds for large herds of 
cattle, are now sterile knobs. The Jordan 
became an insignificant stream, and the sev- 
eral beautiful smaller rivers, mentioned in 
the Bible, now appear as stony runs, leading 
off the snow and rain-water, but being com- 
pletely dry during the greater part of the 
year. Some few valleys, in which the fer- 
tile soil washed down from the hills, was 
deposited, have retained their old fertility, 
but the few cedar trees remaining as a land- 
mark around the Maronite convent on the 
rocky and barren Lebanon, look lonely and 
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mournfully upon an arid and desolate coun- 
try, not fit to sustain one-sixth of such a 
population as it contained at the time of 
Solomon.—LZmil Rothe. 

GERMANY.—The progress made by Ger- 
many in tree-planting is but a part of her 
general progress. The credit is given to the 
great Frederick ; it was part of the national 
policy of his day which raised Prussia from 
a small power to a great one, and to the en- 
ergetic continuance of that policy, Germany 
owes Sadowa and Sedan. By this fore- 
thought, vast armies have been maintained, 
where once the sandy deserts would not nour- 
ish a flock of goats, and successive regiments 
of hardy soldiers have poured forth from the 
fertile soil where, two hundred years ago, 
the rugged dééris of winter torrents, the 
thorn and the thistle, overspread a thirsty 
and impoverished land.—&. W. Phipps.* 

Dusen.—lIn the Prussian province of Sax- 
ony, the town of Diiben celebrates an an- 
nual festival. The forests surrounding it 
had been recklessly cleared, and the sand 
banks which lay to the north-east began at 
once to move. Long tracts of corn land 
were converted into a sandy waste. ‘The 
waves of gritty particles began to overleap 
the hedges and overflow the gardens under 
the walls of the town. Vegetables became 


scarce, pasture for cattle rare, and the most 
serious results were feared, when the forester 
of the district offered to arrest the desolating 


invasion. Fifty years have elapsed since 
then. Now, rich woods of acacias, birch, 
and pine wave over the sandy hills, and with 
their fine network of rootlets, hold the 
restless sand in its place, and compel it to 
quiescence. Every year the citizens of 
Diiben turn out with music and banners, 
into the woods, and celebrate with rejoicing 
the salvation of their town.— Gould. 
France.—In France the aristocrats had 
preserved the forests. But when Jacques 
Bonhomme had overthrown their tyranny, 
he proceeded to destroy the groves and for- 
ests, and in ashort time he succeeded in al- 
most staying crop growth in the fields adja- 
cent. Wiser counsels now prevail ; experi- 
ence has borne its fruits, and the French for- 
ests, particularly near the sea, bear witness 





* The articles credited to Mr. R. W. Phipps, of 
Toronto, Canada, were taken from his report to the 
Canadian Government; those credited to Hon. Emil 
Rothe, fgom the Proceedings of the American For- 
estry Congress, published in the report of the Toronto 
Fruit Growers’ Association. Both of these reports 
are exceedingly valuable. For these very significant 
paragraphs we are indebted to Supt. Peaslee’s pam- 
= on Trees and Tree-Planting. They have their 
essons for Pennsylvania—Zd. 
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how rapidly Providence assists a liberal, 
how sternly she repays a greedy and grasp- 
ing, cultivator.—P/ipps. 

Spain.—Under the reign of the Moorish 
caliphs the Iberian peninsula resembled a 
vast garden, yielding grain and fruit of 
every known variety, in the most perfect 
quality, and in endless abundance, and 
thickly populated by a_highly-cultivated 
people. But then the sierras and mountain 
slopes were covered with a luxuriant growth 
of timber, which was afterwards wantonly 
destroyed under the rule of the kings. 
Large herds of half-wild goats and sheep 
prevented the spontaneous growth of trees 
on the neglected lands. Now nearly all the 
plateau-lands of Spain, being fully one-third 
of the entire area, are desert-like and unfit 
for agriculture, because of the scarcity of 
rain and the want of water. Another one- 
third of the territory is covered with worth- 
less shrubs and thorn bushes, and affords a 
scanty pasture for the merino sheep, the 
number of which is decreasing from year to 
year. The once delicious climate has be- 
come changeable and rough, since there are 
no forests to break the power of the scorch- 
ing Salano and the cold Galego wind. The 
average depth of the fine rivers that cross 
Spain in all directions has greatly diminished. 
The government, well aware of the deterior- 
ation of the soil and climate, has lately made 
earnest efforts, partly to replant the old forest 
grounds, but has met with little success, it 
being very difficult to make trees grow on 
former timber land, which has been lying 
waste for a long time. It will take a full 
century’s time and necessitate an immense 
outlay of money to restock Spain with suffi- 
cient timber.—Zofthe. 

Spain is very deficient in woodland. The 
evils of denudation are perhaps nowhere 
more signally exemplified than in Spain. 
Rentzsch goes so far as to ascribe the politi- 
cal decadence of Spain wholly to the destruc- 
tion of the forests. A school of forestry has 
been lately established in Escurial, and good 
results from the training there may be hoped 
for.— Encyclopedia Britannica. 

ApRIATIC SEA.-- On the entire eastern coast 
of the Adriatic Sea, in Dalmatia, Herzego- 
vina, and Montenegro, the same evil conse- 
quences of the devastation of the natural 
forests are clearly perceptible. These coast 
lands were very fertile until the Romans, 
having used up their own timber, took it 
from the other side of the Adriatic, and until 
millions of Illyric trees were converted into 
pillars and rammed into the lagunas to make 
foundations for the houses, palaces, and 
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churches of Venice. What was Jeft by the 
lumbermen was destroyed by the camp-fires 
of careless herdsmen, and here also the goats 
did their pernicious work. in preventing 
spontaneous growth. The long mountain 
range running along the coast, which was 
yet well timbered in the time of the great 
Constantine, is now destitute of all soil ; the 
naked lime-roads, reflecting the hot rays of 
the sun, warn the stranger not to enter the 
sterile and inhospitable country, hardly 
worth the loss of human life and treasure 
which the subjection of its unruly inhabi- 
tants now costs the house of Hapsburg. 

Sicity.—Let us look at Sicily, once the 
great source of grain supply for Rome. 
Since the island of plenty was despoiled of its 
forests, it gradually lost its fertility and the 
mildness of its climate. The ruins of proud 
and opulent Syracuse lay in a desert, cov- 
ered by sand, which the hot sirocco carried 
over the Mediterranean Sea from Africa. 
A few isolated, well-watered, and carefully 
cultivated districts of very limited extension, 
is all that is left to remind the tourist of 
the by-gone glory of Sicily.— othe. 

THE PyRENEES.—The desolation of moun- 
tain regions by the clearing of forests is 
strikingly illustrated in the Pyrenees, For- 
merly the plains were cultivated, and inun- 
dations were much less frequent and less de- 
structive than nowadays. As roads came to 
be opened, the profit from sheep and cattle 
became greater, and the clearing of forests 
was begun to make pasturage and, to some 
extent, for timber, until by degrees the 
slopes of the mountains were denuded, and 
the rains, having nothing to hinder, began 
to form eroding torrents, the south slopes 
suffering most, because first cleared and di- 
rectly exposed to the sun’s heat. The ex- 
tremes of flood and drouth became excessive, 
and extensive tracts have been ruined for 
present occupation from this source. 

St. Hetena.—The island of St. Helena, 
the well-known scene of Napoleon’s banish- 
ment, furnishes a remarkable illustration of 
the connection that exists between forests 
and rainfall. When first discovered, in 
1502, it had heavy forests. The introduc- 
tion of goats, and other causes, destroyed 
these woodlands, until the island was almost 
denuded. The consequences were that. in 
the records of the last century we find ac- 
counts of repeated and almost periodical 
visitations of very severe drought, occasion- 
ing various losses to their cattle and crops. 
Towards the end of the last century, how-- 
ever, the governor saw the need of strenuous 
efforts. Gardeners were sent for, and trees 








from all parts of the world were planted, 
without regard to their character. The 
‘« Pinas Pinaster”’ was sown very extensively, 
and several plantations of this still exist. 
The consequences of this were discovered a 
few years ago as follows: ‘‘ For many years 
past, since the general growth of our trees, 
we have been preserved from the scourge, 
and droughts such as were formerly recorded 
are now altogether unknown. Our fall of 
rain is equal to that of England, and is spread 
almost evenly over the year.’’—Pipps. 
Santa Cruz.—The famous West Indian 
island of Santa Cruz is at the present mo- 
ment suffering from the vandalism of its in- 
habitants; its eastern portion, which twenty- 
seven years since was rich, populous, and of 
tropical luxuriance, now deprived of its 
forests, has become dry, arid, and worth- 
less. It is found to be too late to retrieve 
the previous error, for, of a thousand trees 
recently planted upon an estate on this 
island, not one survived. The facts in re 
gard to the island of Curacoa are still more 
interesting: ‘‘ In the year 1845 it was found 
to be an almost perfect desert. Where, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the inhabitants, 
had once been a garden of fertility, aban- 
doned plantations, the recent ruins of beau- 
tiful villas and terraced gardens, and broad 
arid wastes, without a blade of grass, showed 
how sudden and complete a destruction had 
fallen upon this unfortunate little island. 
The cause was the cutting-down of the trees 
for export of their valuable timber; the 
effect followed even more rapidly than at 
Santa Cruz, as the island lies five leagues 
further south, and the heat is more intense. 
The rains have almost entirely ceased. 
Almost within sight of Curacoa is the coast 
of the Spanish main, covered with the rank- 
est vegetation, over which the burdened 
clouds shower down abundant blessings.’’ 
(From Report of Commissioners of State 
Parks, New York: Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
chairman, and Verplanck Colvin, secretary.) 
Atciers.—In Algiers marked changes in 
the climate have followed upon the deforest- 
ing of extensive tracts, and wonderful results 
have followed the systematic planting of 
other regions. The islands of the sea have 
been made so many isolated experimental 
stations, where men have learned how 
essential to health the forests are; while on 
some of them the conclusive test of reforest- 
ing has been made, with a return of showers, 
and a more equable distribution of heat and 
cold. Saint Jago, the chief of the Cape de 
Verde Archipelago, was, at its discovery, 
clothed with a forest which has been reck- 
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lessly destroyed. Rain is now lacking some- 
times for a whole year, a green leaf can 
scarcely be detected over what were once 
fertile lava plains, while certain of the 
harbors of the island have been filled up by 
the precious soil of the island, which has 
been carried down by the fierce torrents, 
which, alternating with drought, curse this 
naked island. Similar results have followed 
the destruction of forests on St. Helena, the 
Mauritius, and the Canary Islands.—Zo¢he. 

TERNATE.—The effects of forests upon 
the general healthfulness of the State is 
great. The philosopher, Boyle, long since 
stated that in the Dutch East Indian island 
of Ternate, long celebrated for its beauty 
and healthfulness, the clove trees grew in 
such plenty as to render their product 
almost valueless. To raise the price of the 
commodity, most of the spice forest was de- 
stroyed. Immediately the island—previously 
cool, healthy, and pleasant—became hot, 
dry, and sickly, and unfit for human resi- 
dence. It is well known that the general 
clearing-away of the forests in this country 
has had a tendency to raise the temperature 
in summer.— VV. Y. Report of Commission 
of State Parks. 

Bucuaria.—Khanate of Bucharia presents 
a striking example of the consequences 
brought upon a country by clearings. 
Within a period of thirty years this was one 
of the most fertile regions of Central Asia, 
a country which, when well-wooded and 
watered, was a terrestrial paradise. But 
within the last twenty-five years a mania of 
clearing seized upon the inhabitants, and all 
the great forests have been cut away, while 
the little that remained was ravaged by fire 
during the civil war. The consequences 
were not long in following, and have trans- 
formed this country into a kind of dnd 
desert. ‘The water-courses are dried up and 
the irrigating canals empty. The moving 
sands of the desert, being no longer re- 
strained by barriers of forest, are every day 
gaining upon the land, and will finish by 
transforming it into a desert as desolate as the 
solitudes separating it from Khiva.—Phifps. 

Oxn1o.—Have you never tried to find 
out why Southern Ohio has ceased to be the 
great fruit country ¢¢ was formerly known to 
be? Why is it that we can not raise any 
more peaches in our State, while they used 
to bring sure crops not more than a quarter 
of a century ago? * * * What is it that 
makes our climate, once so favorable for 
mankind and vegetation, more unsteady 
from year to year? Look at the woodless 
hills of Southern Ohio, and you have the 
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answer. Let the hills be deprived of the 
rest of the protection which the forests af- 
ford, and half of the area of this State will 
be sterile in less than fifty years. The rain 
will wash the soil from the hilltops first, and 
then from the slopes; the limestone, which 
is now covered with productive humus, loam 
and clay, will be laid bare; the naked 
rocks will reflect the rays of the sun and in- 
crease the summer heat; the north storms 
will blow unhindered over the country, and 
every change of the wind will cause an ab- 
rupt change in the temperature. The rain- 
fall will be diminished and become irreg- 
ular. Snow and rainwater will at once run 
down into the valleys and cause periodical 
freshets, which will ultimately carry away 
the best part of the soil, even from the val- 
leys. Such will be the unavoidable results 
of further devastation of timber.—Zofhe. 

KenTucKY.—Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of 
Kentucky, said before the American For- 
estry Congress at Cincinnati: ‘‘I move in 
the sphere of experience with more cer- 
tainty. I remember, when the forests were 
hardly broken here, that springs of water were 
very frequent and perennial. ‘The rivulets 
and creeks and rivers had a perpetual flow. 
These have now changed. The rivulets and 
creeks are now dried up in summer, and 
the fish so often caught by me in earlier 
years are gone. Not one spring in a 
thousand remains. Indian corn was gener- 
ally planted in March, and the rains and 
exhalations of moisture from the surround- 
ings made crops successful every year. Now, 
the destruction of the forests has lost to us 
that bed of leaves which was a perpetual 
reservoir of water for springs and evapora- 
tion ; aided by the trending of the hard sur- 
face, the rain-fall, if the same as of old, 
rushes off at once, sweeping the soil into: 
the Mississippi delta. The dry winds ab- 
sorb not only the ancient humidity of the 
air, but drink up the subsoil evaporation, 
so that our winters are longer, more change-.- 
able and unendurable. Corn can hardly 
be safely planted till late in April, and 
drouth too often ruins all in spite of our: 
best efforts.’’ 

MaAsSACHUSSETTS.—Prof. Sargent, of Har-- 
vard University, who has given this ques- 
tion as much study as any one in America, 
says: ‘*As moderators of the extremes of 
heat and cold, the benefits derived from ex- 
tensive forests are undoubted, and that our 
climate is gradually changing through their 
destruction is apparent to the most casual 
observer. Our Springs are later, our Sum- 
mers are drier, and every year becoming 
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more so; our Autumns are carried forward 
into Winter, while our Winter climate is 
subject to far greater changes of temperature 
than formerly. The total average of snow- 
fall is perhaps as great as ever, but it is cer- 
tainly less regular and covers the ground for 
a shorter period than formerly. Twenty 
years ago peaches were a profitable crop in 
Massachusetts; now we must depend on 
New Jersey and Delaware for our supply ; 
and our apples and other orchard fruits now 
come from beyond the limits of New Eng- 
land. ‘The failure of these and other crops 
in the older States is generally ascribed to 
the exhaustion of the soil; but with greater 
reason it can be referred to the destruction 
of the forests which sheltered us from the 
cold winds of the north and west, and which, 
keeping the soil under their shade cool in 
summer and warm in winter, acted at once 
as material barriers, and reservoirs of mois- 
ture.”’ 

THE NortTHweEst.—‘‘I had an oppor- 
tunity,’’ says Mr. Rothe, ‘‘to observe and 
study the results caused by the destruction 
of the forests in the Northwest. Thirty 
years ago steamboats drawing six feet of 
water made regular trips on the Upper Miss- 
issippi up to St. Paul. Now the navigation 


with boats of half that draught is uncertain. 


Nearly all the tributaries of the Upper Miss- 


issippi have also lost one-half, or even more, | 


of their former supply of water. Inunda- 
tions in the spring are now frequent, while 
now in the summer time the depth of many 
of these rivers averages hardly more inches 
than could be measured by feet thirty years 
ago. Water-powers, which were formerly 
deemed to be inexhaustible, have been 
entirely abandoned, or their failing motive 
power has been replaced by steam. In the 
remembrance of the older settlers the 
climate of Wisconsin and Minnesota was 
remarkably steady, the winters were long 
and cold, the supply of snow ample and 
regular, and late frosts in the spring were 
unusual. Now the inhabitants complain of 
abrupt changes of the temperature in all 
seasons of the year, and of the irregularity 
of the snow-fall. The Legislature of Wis- 
consin has already paid attention to these 
alarming facts, and has taken the preserva- 
tion of existing forests, and the establish- 
ment of artificial ones, into earnest considera- 
tion. By a resolution recently passed, it 
asks of the National Government the trans- 
fer for the purpose of all unsold public lands 
to the State, which are now despoiled of 
their timber by thievish lumbermen.”’ 
Arizona.—In the Territory of Arizona 
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an immense number of deserted Indian 
dwellings carved out of the rocks were re- 
cently discovered. The former inhabitants 
of the same must necessarily have been a 
quiet people, devoted to agriculture; but 
the whole district is now nearly a desert, 
there being no supply of water, and hills as 
well as plateaus and valleys are dry, stony, 
and nearly destitute of vegetation. This 
can not have been the condition of that 
district when it was densely populated by 
hundreds and thousands of Indians. Now 
the only plausible solution of the ethno- 
graphical enigma which is here propounded 
to us, is the following: The hills and slopes 
there were once stocked with lumber, which 
was wasted by the inhabitants. The same 
deterioration of the country gradually took 
place which we notice in Palestine, Greece, 
and Sicily, where the people had to emi- 
grate to avoid starvation. 

Nevapa.—The Nevada L£nterprise, in 
speaking of the effect that the partial strip- 
ping of the forests on the sides and summits 
of the Sierras will have, says: ‘‘Already one 
change has occurred that is evident to the 
most ordinary observer, which is the speedy 
melting away of the snow on the mountains, 
It now goes off at once in a flood, with the 
first warm weather of Spring, whereas 
formerly, lying shaded and protected by the 
pines and other evergreen trees, it melted 
slowly, and all summer sent down to the 
valleys on both the eastern and western 
slopes of the Sierras constant and copious 
streams of water. Instead of a good stage 
of water in our streams throughout summer, 
as in former times, there is a flood in the 
Spring, and when this is passed by, our rivers 
speedily run down, and, being no longer 
fed from the mountains, evaporation leaves 
théir beds almost dry when the hot weather 
of summer comes on.’’ 

IraLy.—When the Apennine and Sabin- 
ian mountain range and its slopes were 
covered with its natural growth of trees, 
the now detested Roman Campagnas, which 
constitute the largest part of the Pontine 
swamps, were a beautiful section of country. 
They were then adorned with sumptuous 
summer residences, villas, parks, flower and 
fruit gardens of the Roman aristocrats. 
After the destruction of the forests, the 
whole region became unhealthy, and almost 
absolutely uninhabitable, on account of the 
malarious gases emanating from the soil. 
Formerly, these were absorbed by the leaves 
of numerous trees; now they fill the air and 
infect even the very heart of St. Peter’s 
eternal city.— Rothe. 
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Within a few years a portion of these 
swamps have been planted with eucalyptus 
trees, and they have had a wonderful effect 
on the healthfulness of the atmosphere, and 
people now reside in these parts during the 
summer, where but a short time ago it was 
impossible to live. The eucalyptus tree is 
now being introduced into the everglades 
of Florida in order to purify the air in those 
unhealthy regions of the State. 

Ascension.—The Island of Ascension 
furnishes another remarkable instance. This 
island, some seven and a half miles long and 
six wide, was entirely barren when first 
occupied in 1815, and so destitute of water 
that supplies were brought from England 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Means have 
since been taken to plant trees and to intro- 
duce agriculture on the island, though not 
to any great extent. The effect has been 
remarkable. The island grows forty kinds 
of trees where but one grew in 1843, owing 
to want of water. The water supply is ex- 
cellent, and the garrison and ships visiting 
the Island are supplied in abundance with 
vegetables of various kinds. —Phipfs. 

CrYLoN.—In his report to the Earl of 
Kimberly, Dr. J. D. Hooker, of the Royal 
Kew Gardens, says: ‘* The presence of 
forests plays a most important part in storing 
the rainfall and yielding up gradually to the 
streams a continuous supply of water—a 
thing, I need hardly say, in a hot country 
of primary importance. Moreover, the 
rain is retained by forests on the surface of 
the ground ; it gradually permeates to the 
subsoil, and so feeds the underground water- 
bearing strata upon which springs and wells 
must eventually depend. If the forest is 
indiscriminately removed the rain runs off 
as it falls, and washes away the superficial 
and fertile soil with it. The mischief alréady 
done in Mauritius and various West India 
Islands is so widely spread (being in some, 
indeed, irreparable), that I venture to press 
upon your lordship my own opinion as to 
the urgency of active steps being taken in 
the case of an island so beautiful and at 
present so fertile as Ceylon. I have lately 
received an account of the deterioration of 
the climate of some of the Leeward Islands, 
which affords a melancholy confirmation of 
what I have urged above. The contrast 
between neighboring islands similarly situ- 
ated is most striking. The sad change 
which has befallen the smaller ones is due 
to human agency alone. It is reported of 
these that in former times they were clothed 
with dense forests, and their older inhabi- 
tants remembered when the rains were 





abundant and the hills and all uncultivated 
places were shaded by extensive groves. 
The removal of the trees is the cause of the 
present evil.’’ 

But enough of the warning examples of 
history. It is not too late to repair the dam- 
age that has been done in America by devas- 
tation of our natural forests. A regula- 
tion of the use of the timber may be effected 
without any injury to the legitimate lumber 
trade, and the replanting as well as the 
establishment of artificial forests, may un- 
doubtedly be made profitable for private as 
well as for public enterprise. If it is re- 
munerative to acclimatize and extensively 
raise American trees in Germany and France, 
where the soil is much higher in price 
than here, why should it not be lucrative to 
cultivate them in those parts of the United 
States in which the timber is scarce and 
precious? ‘They grow quicker here, and to 
greater perfection, than anywhere else. Na- 
ture has lavishly provided this country with 
an uncommonly large number of the most 
valuable species of trees. There are not 
more than thirty-five species and distinct 
varieties of native trees in France which 
attain a height of over thirty feet, not more 
than sixty-five in Germany, but over one 
hundred and fifty in the upper part of the 
Mississippi Valley alone. All Europe pos- 
sesses not a single native walnut tree. ‘The 
so-called English walnut is of Asiatic origin. 
We have nine varieties of hickory and two 
of walnut proper. You may search all the 
world over in vain to find a sort of timber 
which, in general usefulness, can rival our 
hickory tree. Our walnut and oak varieties 
alone outnumber all the varieties of trees 
native to France and Spain. 

A benign nature has lavishly provided for 
this country ; but does that give us a right 
to waste these blessings, destined for the 
human race of all future ages, within the 
short life of a few generations, like spend- 
thrifts? Shall we adopt the most detestable 
motto of a modern Sardanapalus, Afrés 
nous le deluge ?’’—(after us the deluge)— 
anticipate every thing, and leave nothing 
for those who will come after us? Will 
America’s pride bear the humiliating pros- 
pect of having the immense work of culture, 
which so far has been achieved in this coun- 
try by the most intelligent, independent, 
progressive, and energetic of all nations, 
frustrated by the unavoidable consequences 
of our greedy mismanagement of the natural 
resources of our country? Shall the future 
of this great republic be made uncertain by 
a gradual deterioration of soil and climate, 
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or shall it forever remain the happy and 
comfortable home of the free? Is not the 
care for future generations one of the most 
soleinn duties imposed upon us by laws of 
humanity and morality? Are we worthy to 
enjoy the bequest of our forefathers if we 
are not just and liberal enough to provide 
for our descendants ?— othe. 


EXERCISES OF ARBOR DAY. 








BY W. D. HOOPER, 
City Librarian, Indianapolis. 





N preparing a programme of exercises for 
Arbor Day there is one important thing 
to bear in mind, namely, that the great busi- 
ness of the day is tree p/anting, and not tree 
talking. The chief exercises, then, should 
be muscular, not vocal. ‘Take time by the 
forelock, and have all your arrangements 
made ahead ; above all, have a clear under- 
standing of what you are going to do when 
the time comes. 

Draw a rough plan of the school-house 
and surrounding grounds. Mark out upon 
this the location of the trees to be planted, 
having an eye to the picturesque effect which 
will be produced when they have reached a 
larger growth. Get the trees to be planted 
ready on the ground early, the day before 
the ceremony if possible. Provide plenty of 
tools, so that every one who wishes may 
have a share in doing the good work. Do 
not plant too many, but leave room for 
others to have the pleasure of setting out 
more each succeeding year. It would be 
appropriate to name each tree planted after 
some great literary or educational man, and 
an interesting part of the ceremonies would 
then be naming of the trees. 

Remembering first that to the God of 
nature must be left the success of the day’s 
work, and secondly that the literary exer- 
cises should be short, here is the outline of a 
programme: which will be sufficient: 

1. Reading of 65th Psalm. 

2. Prayer. 

3. Reading or Recitation—W. C. Bry- 
ant’s -Forest Hymn, commencing, ‘‘ The 
groves were God’s first temples.”’ 

4. Short Address. 

5. The Business of the Day—Planting. 

Here are a few suggestions: Divide your 
workers into as many squads as there are 
trees to plant. Dig the holes. When all is 


ready, let the squads take hold of the trees, 
and ata given signal drop them into posi- 
tion. 
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Fill in the earth around the roots care- 
fully, pressing it down well and leveling the 


ground neatly. If possible have some gooc 
turf ready, and put it around the foot of the 
trees. 

6. Naming the Trees. 

Either depute one person to name all the 
trees, and do this in forming a procession 
and marching to each in succession, or let 
each tree be named by a different person 
simultaneously. If the latter, let it be done 
by the young ladies or girls; the young men 
and boys have done the work. This may be 
carried out as follows: Let the person who 
is to perform the ceremony have a vessel of 
water, and when ready repeat a short form 
of words somewhat like this: 

“O, tree! I name you (here pour 
the water upon the ground). Grow and flourish 
to rejoice the hearts of this and coming genera- 
tions. Spread your limbs to shelter their bodies, 
put forth your leaves to gladden their hearts. 
Even as he whose name you bear strengthens 
their lives with his noble influence, and beauti- 
fies their souls with his golden thoughts.”’ 

7. Reading—Bryant’s Planting of the 
Apple Tree. 

8. Patriotic Song—America. 

If there is time, and it is decided to make 
the literary exercises longer, the following 
selections and songs would be appropriate: 
‘Woodman, Spare That Tree,’’ Sarah Rob- 
ert’s Voice of the Grass (‘‘Here I come 
creeping’’), ‘‘Brave Old Oak,’’ words by 
Chorley, music by Loder. = School News. 


a 
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LITERARY WORK IN SCHOOLS. 








N the ordinary schools, it is apparent to 
| any observer that literary studies are al- 
most entirely neglected. The boy or girl, 
at seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
though possessing a good knowledge of 
arithmetic and algebra, with perhaps some 
knowledge of grammar and history, knows 
almost nothing of even the current litera- 
ture of the day, and could not tell whether 
Longfellow and Whittier wrote in America 
or England, nor could they name one of 
their productions. Further than this, a 
great many of the teachers know very little 
more than do the pupils about the litera- 
ture of the country, though they may be 
good in mathematics. 

To be sure, the most of the literary knowl- 
edge of the child must be obtained by delv- 
ing into the family library on long winter 
nights, or at odd moments, which the idle 
spend in silly chat; but this research may 
be inspired and stimulated by a little atten- 
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tion on the part of the teacher. I believe 
that the boy or girl that has the natural tal- 
ent for literature, the inherent love for books, 
will get and read them in spite of any oppo- 
sition or neglect, but much time and toil 
might be saved were there a true hand to 
guide their energies ; and some others might 
be persuaded to read, at least some good 
literature. I remember how eagerly I perused 
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my hands on—and, while I happened to get 
many of the best productions, I threw away 
much time on trash. A man is only half 
a man if he has only half an education, and 
the literary half is the most useful, pleasant, 
and needful. ‘The poor mathematician may 
not be noticed, but the man whose language 
and conversation shows that he is ignorant 
of literature brings himself into notice at 


books of alf kinds—everything I could lay | once. Stimulate pupils to literary work. 
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HE suggestion of the State Superintend- 

ent that an Arbor Day be appointed for 
Pennsylvania, to emphasize the matter of 
tree-planting generally, and the improve- 
ment of school grounds in particular, was 
at once heartily endorsed by His Excellency, 
Governor Pattison ; and amongst those who 
gave it active and earnest support in the 
Legislature, we take pleasure in making 
special acknowledgments to Senator Har- 
lan, of Chester county, Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, by whom the 
joint resolution was written, and to Repre- 
sentative Rhone, of Centre, a gentleman 
deeply interested in all that pertains to 
scientific agriculture. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted both in the Senate 
and the House, so that the measure goes to 
the people of the State with the most em- 
phatic endorsement possible by their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. Our original 
purpose was an Arbor-Day, as in some other 
States, mainly for observance by the schools, 
local interest in tree-planting to be aroused 
and stimulated by what the schools were 
doing. The Governor and Legislature have 
wisely, we think, broadened the plan pro- 
posed. If the weather prove favorable ten 
times more trees should be planted on this 
day than ever before upon any single day in 
the history of Pennsylvania. 


In connection with the planting of shade 
trees, encourage among the pupils the plant- 
ing of fruit trees at their homes. There 
are tens of thousands of boys and girls to 
whom no such thought has ever suggested 
itself or been suggested by others. Let 
each pupil who is old enough, make himself 
or herself, responsible for the planting, dur- 








ing the month of April or May, of one or 
more trees, whether apple, peach, pear, 
plum, cherry, or other desirable fruit. Let 
them give careful attention to the variety, 
a good tree requiring no longer time for its 
growth than one that may be comparatively 
worthless. The schools may thus be made 
to supplement their intellectual and moral 
training by another that is most ‘‘ practical’’ 
and profitable ; that will insure constant and 
increasing benefaction to the community. 





Dr. E. E, Wuite, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recently made engagements to give in- 
structions in Pennsylvania Institutes in the 
months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber next. He is willing to make other en- 
gagements for these months, either as day 
instructor or evening lecturer, or both. 
No good superintendent or teacher will fail 
to recognize the substantial quality of the 
work done by this distinguished educator. 


In West Virginia, State Superintendent 
Morgan announces his intention to appoint 
two arbor days this year, one in April and 
one in November. These days have already 
done much good in that State, in arousing an 
active personal interest in the planting of 
trees and the ornamentation and care of 
school grounds, though much remains to be 
done. ‘The spring is regarded by practical 
arborists as the best time for planting, but 
many schools are closed before Arbor Day. 


PENNSYLVANIA is to have April 16th for 
its ‘*‘ Arbor Day,’’ and if the custom can be 
established of observing it generally by the 
planting of trees,a great deal of wealth as 
well as comfort will be developed at little 
cost, and with added‘beauty to the land- 
scape. Co-operation in such things can ac- 
complish wonderful results, and even indi- 
vidual efforts at tree-planting have trans- 
formed whole townships in the course of a 
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life-time. We have in mind one enthusiastic 
lover of trees, who for fifty years or more lost 
no opportunity to plant good shade or fruit 
trees along public roads, in school yards, or 
wherever he thought they would be useful. 
In addition to work done on his own farm he 
planted during his life-time hundreds of trees 
for the public good that now afford fruit or 
shade, or both, to the rising generation. 
What he did in a small way can be done 
with much better effect, if the school chil- 
dren can be enlisted in the work, and taught 
to respect and care for trees. Public Ledger. 


Miss L. E. PatripGE who has for the 
past three years been engaged in the prepa- 
ration of ‘‘ Talks on Teaching’’ and the 
‘Quincy Methods Illustrated,’’ and has 
therefore been unable to give much time to 
her platform work, will return to the Insti- 
tute field in Pennsylvania during the season 
of 1885. The acceptable character of her 
work—instruction, readings, lectures—is so 
well known to the Superintendents of the 
State that no endorsement by Zhe Journal 
is needed, either of its excellence or of the 
popular favor with which it is everywhere 
regarded. She may be addressed at Normal 
Park, Cook county, Illinois. 


Amonc pupils there should be encouraged 
a generous spirit of rivalry in the planting 
and care of trees about their homes. The 
Arbor Day work of the school is done in 
their collective capacity as pupils. It will 
not occupy the entire day. Leta part of 
the day therefore be given by them, as indi- 
viduals, to the planting of fruit and shade 
trees at home. But one result can follow. 


Ir was necessary to send the second form 
to press before page proofs of Supt. Luckey’s 
valuable article on the ‘‘County Superin- 


” 


tendency,’’ found elsewhere in this issue, 
could be returned tous. The following cor- 
rections can be made in the list of Superin- 
tendents by persons interested : 


P. D. W. Hankey, in Adams; J. A. Ritchie, Aug. 
18 instead of Sept. 1, Armstrong; Martin Z. Knight, 
Beaver ; Sam’l A. Baer, June 4, 1881, instead of 
1884, Berks; John Holland, Blair; 7. M. Swank, 
Nov. 17, 1861, instead of Jan. 4, 1862, Cambria; H. 
F. Pierce, Dec. 11, 1876, instead of Jan. 26, 1877, 
Chester; 4. J. Davis, Clarion; David Laughlin, 
Juniata; Sam’! McElhone, May 16 instead of May 3, 
Jefferson; . W. Porter, Mercer; E. L. Acker, 
Montgomery ; E. W. Conklin, Mar. 14 instead of 3, 
Montour; /. B. Newman, Pike; J. A. Krewson, 
Schuylkill; B. 7. Tewksbury, Susquehanna; Wm. 
Burgwin, June 3, instead of July 3, Venango; W. 7 
Lindsey, Warren ; J. E. Hawker, Wayne; and J. W. 
Cannon, Sharon. 
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APRIL is the month for transplanting trees, 
and the pupils and teachers in our schools 
may teach and learn many good lessons by 
using the opportunity in setting out one or 
more trees near the school-house, by the 
roadside, or in the public park, in honor of 
some one whom the children know, and may 
wish to fix in lasting remembrance. Let us 
suggest that on a given Saturday in April, 
the children plant a tree on the school- 
grounds and name it the Longfellow Tree. 
It should be an elm, if one can be obtained, 
for the noble trees under which the great 
poet loved to sit at Cambridge are elms. 
What worthier tribute to the poet whose 
heart was so tenderly in sympathy with 
childhood? We have pleasant memories 
running back to an elm-planting, nearly 
thirty years ago, near the old red school- 
house in R , and a visit to the spot last 
summer recalled the boys and girls whose 
hands helped to do the work. The great 
branches shade the whole roadway as well 
as the school-yard, and the old people of the 
district still point to the trees planted by the 
schoolmaster of years ago. Public School. 


THE series of articles on Tree-Planting, 
which has been running through the current 
volume of Zhe /Journa/ is concluded with 
the present issue. They are from the pen of 
Mr. Nathaniel H. Egleston, of the Forestry 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, a 
gentleman who is an authority upon this 
subject. These valuable papers are issued 
in book form by Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
publishers, of New York, at a cost of seventy- 
five cents. ; 

Arpor Day as a school exercise originated 
in Nebraska. At the request of the State 
Board of Agriculture, some ten years ago, 
the Governor appointed the second Wednes- 
day in April to be devoted to tree-planting. 
Kansas, West Virginia, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio, have followed the ex- 
ample. Its object is to awaken a wide- 
spread interest in trees and tree-culture. It 
is an out-of-door school holiday, in which 
the children may have instruction given 
them regarding the various kinds of trees 
and their cultivation, and find their knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the plant world 
stimulated and increased. Whether or not 
Wisconsin needs to enter upon the systematic 
encouragement of tree culture, as other 
states have done, the value of such a festival 
to the children, in awakening and cultivat- 
ing in the schools an interest in the study 
of nature as well as the study of books, will 
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hardly be questioned. We should like to 
see the day devoted to just such purposes. 
Where instructors are competent for such 
work, it may be made the occasion for bring- 
ing forward the results of study of the trees 
of the locality: such knowledge as may be 
gathered from an experienced woodman, or 
an intelligent, practical farmer, would find a 
place in the essays ; the different uses of the 
trees, growing out of the peculiar properties 
of the wood, the bark, the leaves, or the 
fruit ; the conditions which favor.the growth 
of particular trees; the ornamental use of 
different species,—such would furnish ap- 
propriate matter for the exercises, together 
with selections for recitation from standard 
authors having some relation to the general 


subject. Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


ARBOR DAY. 


GOVERNOR PATTISON ISSUES A PROCLAMA- 
TION FIXING THE DATE, 


HE following is the proclamation issued 
by Governor Pattison, in accordance 
with the concurrent resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives requesting 
such official action. We trust that its sug- 


gestions will be universally regarded, and 
that tens of thousands of trees—both fruit 
trees and shade trees—will be planted on 
Arbor Day throughout the length and breadth 


of Pennsylvania. Let the schools through 
all their representatives—pupils, teachers, 
Superintendents, and Directors or Con- 
trollers—take hold of this good work, and 
make the coming 16th day of April memor- 
able as the first of a long line of Arbor Days 
which shall succeed it, to the great benefit, 
we trust, not only of the state in general, 
but, in particular, of every school, in every 
school district of the Commonwealth. 

“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it 

will grow when ye’re sleepin.’ ”’ 

In the name and by the authority of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania, Robert E. Patti- 

son, Governor of the said Commonwealth. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION, 


To aid in the systematic encouragement of 
tree-planting throughout our various communi- 
ties; to awaken and cultivate among the young 
a taste for the study of nature, and some know- 
ledge of the necessity, profit, and delight of 
agricultural pursuits; to arouse public attention 
to the necessity of preserving and perpetuating 
to a proper degree the forests of the state, that 
we may escape the threatening peril of their 
wanton destruction, and to carry out the con- 
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current resolution of the general assembly, ap- 

proved the 17th day of March A. D. 1885, to wit: 

Resolved, By the Senate (if the House of Repre- 
sentatives concur), that the Governor of the Common- 
wealth be requested to appoint a day to be desig 
nated as Arbor Day in Pennsylvania, and to recom- 
mend, by proclamation, to the people on the day 
named, the planting of trees and shrubbery, in public 
school grounds and along public highways, through- 
out the State. 

I, therefore, do appoint Thursday, the 16th 
day of April, A. D. 1885, to be observed 
throughout the State as Arbor Day. And l1 
recommend that the people of the Common- 
wealth do, on that day, plant trees along the 
streets, by the road-sides, in parks and com- 
mons, around public buildings, and in waste 
places; that they distribute information in re- 
gard to trees, shrubbery and forests, and that 
they encourage tree-planting in every way pos- 
sible. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
Commonwealth this 23d day of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1885, and of the Common- 
wealth the rogth. 

ROBERT E PATTISON, Governor. 

By the Governor : 

W. S. STENGER. 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Governor Pattison will probably affix his 
signature to no public document of greater 
importance during his term of office. 
Years hence it will cause us little surprise 
to know that, this brief but comprehensive 
proclamation shall be regarded by himself 
as, in its results, the most important State 
paper of his administration. 


A 


ARBOR-DAY CIRCULAR 
INTENDENTS. 
N Arbor-Day circular was mailed on the 
A 31st ult., to all County, City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents of the State. With 
it was enclosed a copy of Governor Patti- 
son’s proclamation in the form of a half- 
sheet poster, the same that has been sent out 
from the Executive Chamber to each post- 
master in Pennsylvania with the request that 
it should be given a conspicuous place in his 
office. The following is the text of the cir- 
cular: 


TO SUPER- 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March 31, 1885. 

DEAR Sir.—You are hereby most ur- 
gently requested to make every effort possible 
to have the schools under your jurisdiction 
worthily observe ‘‘ Arbor Day,’’ the procla- 
mation of which is herein enclosed. 

In anticipation of such proclamation, Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal has, during the 
current volume, devoted considerable space 
to the matter of tree-planting. The issues 
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for March and April, the latter now on 
press, will be found very suggestive in this 
direction, and to these numbers superin- 
tendents, teachers, and school. directors are 
referred. 

Select mainly such trees for planting on 
school grounds as grow well in your imme- 
diate vicinity—hickory, walnut, sweet-gum, 
dog-wood, buttonwood, ash, bass-wood or 
linden, birch, beech, locust, willows, tulip- 
tree, pines, larches, firs, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. For shrubbery and 
vines,—mock-orange, spireas, the burning 
bush, deutzia, lilacs, wigelia, hardy roses, 
‘ honeysuckles, Virginia creeper, wistaria, the 
tecoma, and others, which will give variety, 
and greatly increase the attractiveness of 
the school-building and its surroundings of 
grass-plat and greenery. 

As to the exercises of Arbor Day, these 
may be quite informal, if that shall seem 
best—the essential purpose being the f/ant- 
ing of trees, shrubs, and vines. But it will be 


eminently proper, where arrangements can 
readily be made for a formal programme, to 
make this alsoa prominent feature. The read- 
ing of a selection from the Bible, prayer by a 
clergyman of the neighborhood, readings, 
recitations and songs by the pupils, an ad- 
dress by the teacher or other citizen of the 


district interested in the work of the day, 
will afford variety, and serve to render the 
occasion more interesting and impressive. 

Let every teacher organize his school 
for the work, and, in consultation with the 
Directors, have the grounds properly pre- 
pared, and holes ready for trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers, and vines. Solicit the co-opera- 
tion of the whole neighborhood. Should 
the day appointed prove inclement and un- 
fit for the work, postpone it until the follow- 
ing Saturday. How you may be best able 
to communicate instructions to all your 
teachers, must be left to your own good 
judgment. We would suggest the use of the 
local press as far as possible. As the inter- 
vening‘ time is brief, great promptness will 
be required. 

You will also please make special report 
to the Department of Public Instruction, in 
the latter part of May, after the planting 
season has passed, as to the probable num- 
ber of trees planted in your jurisdiction upon 
Arbor Day and thereafter, as a result of this 
effort to arouse and extend popular interest 
in the planting of trees and the ornamenta- 
tion of school grounds. 

Very respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Harrisburg Telegraph, in a recent 

issue, notes the following action of the 
Board of School Controllers of that city, 
in anticipation of the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Chairman of 
Executive Committee of Association, ap- 
peared before the Board and said that inas- 
much as the State Association had accepted 
the invitation so kindly extended by the 
teachers of Harrisburg and Dauphin county 
to hold its next annual meeting in Harris- 
burg, it was proper that the Controllers 
should give their personal and official in- 
fluence, and co-operate with the teachers 
in making the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in July. With this object in view, the 
Board, representing the educational interests 
of the city, should take the initiatory step 
by appointing a committee to confer with 
the teachers of the city, and in conjunction 
with the City and County Superintendents 
and Executive Committee, render such ac- 
tive assistance as will aid in making the meet- 
ing one of the largest and best that has yet 
been held in the State. He referred to the 
fact that the State Teachers’ Association was 
organized in Harrisburg, that its first meet- 
ing was held there December, 1852, and 
from that meeting in the court house thirty- 
three years ago, dates the beginning of 
united and more active general work on the 
part of the teachers throughout the State, 
the good results of which were soon after 
made apparent by an awakened public in- 
terest in the cause for which they labored, 
and by the enactment of wise provisions of 
law which they recommended. The same 
spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm should 
characterize the teachers’ work now, and it 
is fitting, therefore, that they should be en- 
couraged and supported by the local friends 
of education, and receive a cordial welcome 
when again they meet here in convention. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stewart’s re- 
marks, Dr. Chas. Fager offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
nine directors be appointed by the President of 
the Board, to co-operate with the Superinten- 
dent and teachers in making the preliminary 
arrangements for the next annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Harrisburg July 7th, 8th and gth, 1885. 

Resolved, That we extend to the teachers of 
the State, in behalf of our city, a cordial invi- 
tation to attend the Convention at the time ap- 
pointed; and we recommend the friends of 
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education in the city of Harrisburg and county 
of Dauphin, to render willing assistance in fur- 
thering the interests of the Association. 


<i 
ee 


THE SIX MONTHS’ TERM. 





HE precession of the equinoxes fur- 

nishes a signal illustration of patience 
in effort, and perseverance in the accom- 
lishment of ultimate results—an astronom- 
ical phenomenon of transcendent interest 
to whomsoever could be permitted, by mi- 
raculous length of days, to leisurely follow 
its majestic movements, and watch, one 
after another, the completion of its stupen- 
dous cycles. The geological periods, weird, 
mysterious and immeasurable, were long 
enough for the most contemplative and 
philosophical of saurians to formulate theo- 
ries, and project them into the future of 
practical realization. 

But human life is too short, and human 
affairs, comparatively speaking, are too 
ephemeral, for such slow-moving deliberation 
in providing for educational wants that run 
parallel with the growth of the rising gen- 
eration, and must be met as they come, or 
be lost to that generation—never to be 
made good by any after-zeal or tardy re- 
pentance for procrastination or neglect 
that missed its opportunity, and missing it 
then missed it forever, so far as that op- 
portunity opened wide the door to plant a 
‘* footstep on the sands of time,’’ as a land- 
mark of hope, and a foundation-help to 
those who come after. 

We are not living in the age of Me- 
thuselah, nor can we afford to emulate the 
dreamy Bedouin, to whom time is of no 
value, and the moving shadow on the dial 
conveys no admonition, and furnishes no 
inspiration to effort. With us, the present 
hour demands the fulfilment of present duty, 
and the immediate future holds up, with 
remorseless certainty, the inevitable, though 
sometimes tardy, penalties of duties disre- 
garded, and from which the unsleeping 
Nemesis permits no permanent escape. 

The development of our common school 
system has been as slow and deliberate as 
the growth of an oak or the up-building of 
a pyramid. This seems to be the law of its 
organic life in all its phases, and the length 
of the school term is no exception to the 
rule. Beginning fifty-one years ago with 
three months in the year, which was re- 
garded then as sufficient for the children of 
poor people to acquire an elementary know- 
ledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the system floated along contentedly at 
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that rate for twenty years, when the Legisla- 
ture, in 1854, took the bull by the horns, 
without waiting for petitions, and extended 
the term to four months, with a penalty 
provided to ensure compliance with the 
law. It furnished an educational incentive, 
also, by adding geography and grammar, 
and such other branches as directors might 
require. This, with other important grants 
of power, and professional supervision, gave 
an impetus to the schools that has con- 
tinued, with steadily-increasing force, to the 
present time. 

Eight years afterwards, in 1862, the law 
was amended extending the minimum school 
term to five months, where it has remained 
stationary for the last twenty-three years, 
so far as the law is concerned. After this 
long lapse of time, during which there has 
been so much improvement in other re- 
spects, it was believed that the Legislature 
would grant, and public opinion sustain, an 
extension of the school term to a minimum 
of six months, as a measure of justice to 
pupils, and increased efficiency and useful- 
ness to the schools. That this expectation 
has not yet been realized, is a disappoint- 
ment to all good frends of the cause, who 
had the matter much at heart, and believed 
it to be a forward step of progress that 
would be productive of the best results. 

But whether the desired legislative action 
awaits us in the early or the remote future, 
the obligation resting upon school officers 
to exert all proper influence to secure the 
end in view, district after district, by vol- 
untary effort, is none the less weighty and 
impressive. The statistical tables show that 
in one-third of the school districts the 
schools are open only five months in the 
year, and this extent of educational oppor- 
tunities, not always of the best, is all we 
have to show in those districts, for half a cen- 
tury of effort, and tens of millions of dol- 
lars of expenditure. The extension of the 
school term by another month, should be 
pressed home upon parents and guardians 
and directors, in public addresses and fire- 
side discussions, and receive due and proper 
consideration at teachers’ institutes, to the 
end that a healthy public sentiment may be 
created to justify and sustain directors and 
legislators in forward movements in this 
direction. 

An addition of one month to the school 
term in one-third of our districts, would be 
an addition of over seven hundred months 
of opportunity to the districts in question ; 
and taking the average attendance of school 
children as a standard of calculation, an in- 
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crease of the term by the addition of one 
month for each pupil would give us more 
than one hundred and eighty thousand 
months of schooling that they do not now 
get ; an affluence of opportunity that is lost 
to them under the present too narrow limi- 
tation, and that never can be made good to 
them, though it may be to their more for- 
tunate successors at some unknown period 
in the future. 

Another thing: The sixth month for 
which we plead, at the end of the term, 
would in the nature of the case be worth 
more to fhe pupil than the first month and 
a half at the begimning of the term, because 
pupils would by that time, under the well- 
known conditions of mental effort, have got 
fairly warmed up to the work ; studies would 
be better understood and more easily mas- 
tered, tuition would be more profitable, and 
the grooves of thought run smoother and with 
more of the inspiring confidence of success- 
ful acquisition. Yet in the present status 
of affairs, just at this most interesting and 
promising period of the term, the studies 
cease, the recitations come to an end, the 
teacher is turned adrift, pupils are locked out, 
no matter how great their need or desire— 
necessarily falling back in mental attain- 
ments—and for seven months the busy and 


happy school-room is consigned to unprofit- 


able solitude and silence! And nothing 
beneficial to show for it. 

But, one thing is certain. If we cannot 
increase quantity, it is imperative that every- 
body connected with the subject in any 
responsible way should contribute the ut- 
most of effort and influence, personal and 
official, to bring the guadity of school work 
up to the highest point of excellence and 
efficiency that the organization. and ap- 
pliances of our public school system will 
permit. So far as tuition is concerned, the 
teacher makes the school; and upon that 
point the energies.of the system should 
converge with singleness of purpose, and 
conscientious fearlessness of fidelity to the 
cause of popular education for its own sake. 
Whatever will tend to the improvement of 
teachers, should be nursed and stimulated, 
and as.a high duty to the schools, based 
upon the solemn obligation of an official 
oath, the legal barriers against the intrusion 
of incompetent teachers should be main- 
tained with judicial firmness and unrelax- 
ing vigilance, no matter what influences 
might seek to weaken or overleap them. In 
no other way can pupils be protected in 
their birth-right, the law be vindicated, and 
its operative machinery justified. 
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PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


HE University of Pennsylvania has recent- 
ly strengthened the hitherto very weak 
tie which bound it to the common school 
system of the state and to that of the city of 
*hiladelphia. The election of Prof. James 
MacAlister to a place among the University 
trustees is not only a tribute to the worth of 
this earnest and successful educator, but 
promises to be a great gain and source of 
strength to the institution. He brings with 
him to his new duties just what all educa- 
tional institutions most need—a thorough 
acquaintance with methods of teaching and 
a rare shrewdness in detecting scholastic 
cheats and shams. Noone in Philadelphia, 
and probably very few out of it, know so 
well as he what our colleges and schools 
need and how their wants are to be best 
provided for. He is essentially an adminis- 
trator in practical educational matters. 

Stagnation, even, may occasionally be 
useful. It enables one to see more clearly 
the force and direction of the current which 
is flowing by. 

The University of Pennsylvania seems to 
be recognizing just how strong certain new 
educational currents have become. Her 
lengthened medical course; her veterinary 
and biological schools are signs that she 
means to strengthen her hold upon the State 
as an educational centre. Besides this there 
is the more than half-realized hope of a noble 
laboratory for teaching and investigating the 
laws of organic chemistry. Prof. Sadtler goes 
abroad this year for the purpose of bringing 
back with him the latest ideas and appliances 
bearing upon this science. 

Perhaps no step has been taken by the 
University in recent years that promises 
larger results than the establishment of the 
Biological school. It is thoroughly equipped 
for ordinary teaching purposes and for 
original investigation. All of its faculty have 
had the advantage of both home and foreign 
instruction, and are already known as having 
contributed new matter to the sciences which 
they individually represent. It is under the 
direction of our veteran biologist, Prof. 
Joseph Leidy. The museum contains repre- 
sentatives of the types of animal life, and the 
herbarium possesses more than forty thou- 
sand specimens of plants, and there still re- 
mains room for future increase in any direc- 
tion. 

Let the past be past; in this University, 
a conservative of the conservatives, the 
| doors are being gradually opened to females. 
| They are heartily welcome to all the privi- 
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leges of the Biological school. But how 
soon will the other departments be as liberal ? 
It is well to accept the inevitable. Modern 
society is fast deciding that any educational 
institution which does not recognize the 
equal claims of females is, in so far as it 
fails to do this, behind and not ahead of 
the age, where education should be. 


ey 
THE PLANTING OF TREES. 


E are lazy, or we run in grooves or in 
ruts, obedient to the law of mental in- 
ertia. Our judgment approves, but our 
hands fail to do. We see clearly that large 
benefit would follow a line of action at once 
easy and profitable, but yet we sit still, or 
do nothing. Simply because we have not 
been in the habit of doing the good thing 
under consideration, therefore we will not 
begin to do it! In no direction does this 
human characteristic manifest itself more 
strikingly than in the almost universal ne- 
glect of tree-planting. 

Everybody who has a house in the coun- 
try or in the town, who owns a piece of 
ground, a field or a farm—even a rough hill- 
side or a spongy meadow—could and should 
plant trees, whether for fruit, for shade, for 
timber, or for ornament. If the habit of do- 
ing this were universal, both our comfort 
and our wealth would be largely increased, 
and the face of the landscape almost every- 
where vastly improved. 

The schools have not done their duty in 
this direction; nor has Zhe School Journal 
urged this matter so frequently or so forci- 
bly as its importance would warrant. 

It may not be known to all of our readers, 
especially among the School Directors in 
the country districts, that there is in existence 
and in full force a statute of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania by a knowledge of 
which many a dollar may be saved. It is to 
the effect that any person who shall trans- 
plant to the side of the public highway on 
his own premises any fruit, shade, or forest 
tree of suitable size, shall be allowed by the 
supervisor, where the road runs through or 
adjoins cultivated fields, an abatement on 
his road tax of one dollar for every four 
trees set out, provided: the amount of such 
abatement shall not exceed one-fourth the 
total amount of his road tax. The trees 
must, however, be set out the year previous, 
before the allowance will be granted, and 
they must be alive and well protected. This 
law was enacted May 2, 1879, and deserves 
the widest publicity: 
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Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., that any person 
liable to road tax, who shall transplant to the 
side of the public highway, on his own premises, 
any fruit, shade, or forest trees of suitable size, 
shall be allowed by the supervisor of roads, 
where the roads run through or adjoin cultivated 
fields, in abatement of his road tax, one dollar 
for every four trees thus set out; but no*’row of 
elms shall be placed nearer than seventy feet 
[that is, the distance between the trees must be 
seventy feet], no row of maples or other forest 
trees nearer than fifty feet, except locust trees, 
which may be set thirty feet apart; and no al- 
lowance, as before mentioned, shall be made, 
unless such trees shall have been set out the 
year previous to the demand for such abatement 
of tax, and are living and well protected from 
animals at the time of such demand. 

Sec. 2. Any tree transplanted to the side of 
the public highway, as aforesaid, in the place of 
trees which have died, shall be allowed for in 
the same manner, and on the same conditions 
as in the preceding section. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be allowed an abate- 
ment of his highway tax, as aforesaid, more 
than one-quarter of his annual highway tax, 
and no one shall receive an abatement of tax 
for trees planted previous to passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who shall cut down, kill, 
or injure any living tree planted as aforesaid, 
shall pay to the supervisors of roads as afore- 
said, fifty cents for each and every tree cut 
down, killed, or removed, to be collected as 
other road taxes are now collected. 

Another bill of importance in this connec- 
tion is now pending in the Legislature, ‘‘ To 
encourage the planting of trees near the 
springs and along the water-courses of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,’’ which 
appropriates one thousand dollars annually, 
to be expended by the Board of Agriculture, 
and instructs said board, ‘‘ to establish one 
or more nurseries in which shall be sown all 
kinds of useful trees, such as pine, fir, larch, 
oak, linden, locust, maple, ash, etc., and to 
distribute the seedlings gratuitously to all 
bona fide \and-holders in this Common- 
wealth.’’ 

The bill has, at this writing, passed the 
Senate and will probably pass the House 
also. ‘The sum named seems a small one to 
be allowed for planting when we think of 
the wanton destruction of so many thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of timber annually. 

A law is much needed also to regulate the 
ranging of cattle and other browsing animals 
in the forest. ‘‘Free ranging of browsing 
animals’’ says Prof. Sargent, ‘‘is the relic 
of a barbarous and unprofitable agriculture. 
Apart from the benefit the forests would de- 
rive from fencing laws, the passage of such 
laws, in doing away with the necessity of 
surrounding cultivated lands with fences, 
would make an enormous saving of timber.’’ 
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THE BRAVE OLD OAK. Fj doom. 


Maestoso. , 
1. A song for the oak, the brave old oak, Who hath ruled in the greenwood , Here’s 


* 2. He saw the rare times,when the Christmas chimes Werea mer - ry sound to hear, And the 
eo o- 





et 
health and re-nown to his _ broad green crown, And his fif - ty arms so strong. 
squire’s wide hall, andthe cot - tage small, Were full of Christmas cheer. 
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There is fear in _ his frown when the sun goes down, And the fire in the west fades out; And he 
And all the day to the re-beck gay, They carol’d with gladsome swains, They are 








show -eth hismight on a _ wild midnight, When the storms through his branches shout. Then 
gone, they are dead, in the church-yard laid, But the brave tree, he still re-mains. Then 
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sing to the oak, the brave old oak, Who hath stood in his pride so long; 
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still flour-ish he, a hun-dred years are 
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